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CHRONICLE 


New Alignment of Big Cities —Chicago has moved up 
from sixth to fourth place among the big cities on the 
globe. It is close on the heels of Paris, whose popula- 
tion by its last census in 1901 was 2,714,068. Chicago 
takes precedence over Tokio and Berlin by close mar- 
gins. According to the census taken in each of the two 
cities in 1908, Tokio had 2,085,160 and Berlin 2,040,148. 
Baltimore, which was the sixth city in the United States 
in point of population, has dropped to seventh, having 
in the last ten years been outstripped by Cleveland. 
Baltimore population is now 558,485, as compared with 
Cleveland’s 560,063. 

Home Rule for Ireland.—John E. Redmond, T. P. 
O’Connor, Joseph Devlin and D. Boyle, members of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, arrived here on September 
26, to plead anew the cause of Home Rule for Ireland, 
during a tour of the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. They will return in time for the opening of 
Parliament on November 15. In an interview Mr. Red- 
mond said the burning question in Great Britain to-day 
was whether the House of Lords should be permitted to 
reject and obstruct legislation approved by the House of 
Commons. The Irish members were in favor of abol- 
ishing the power of the Lords to do this, and with this 
power destroyed the last obstacle to home rule would 
vanish. He added that there was a conference on between 
the representatives of the Commons and the Lords look- 
ing to a compromise, and if they failed to agree there 





probably would be another election in January, and if the 
Liberals succeeded again the whole problem of Home 
Rule would be settled. The prospects of help from 
America for the furtherance of the Irish cause looked 
brighter than in twenty years. Mr. Redmond said the 
National movement in Ireland never had been so strong 
as at present. 

Socialists Lose Offices.—Socialist candidates for 
office were defeated at the annual election of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. For the first time in a number of 
years there is not a Socialist on any committee con- 
nected with the Central Labor body. The election was 
which women voted, they cast 
their ballots for members of their The women 
candidates for office in every instance received the high- 


one in and invariably 


sex. 


est number of votes. They secured a place on the 
finance committee, the legislative committee and the 


executive board, and a woman was elected without op- 
position as a delegate to the convention of the Illinois 
State Federation. The result showed that there was a 
concerted movement to eliminate the Socialists from any 
semblance of control in the organization. 


Canada.—The government expects parliament to ratify 
any changes in the tariff that may be agreed upon with 
the United States. The Trades and Labor Congress 
recommends the formation of a Labor Party in parlia- 
ment. A dry dock 1,000 feet long is to be constructed 
at Lévis, at cost of $4,000,000. The provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward's Is- 
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land will demand an amendment of the British North 
America Act, so that their parliamentary representation 
shall not be lessened on account of the increased popula- 
tion of the western provinces. The Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has invited the western grain growers to 
send a deputation to visit the eastern factories, in order 
to learn the importance of these to the country at large. 
Mr. Hugh Armstrong, Provincial Treasurer of Mani- 
toba, supports the manufacturers, but says that the west- 
ern provinces wish it made clear that the eastern fac- 
tories really need all the protection they receive. 
Justice Demers has decided that the city authorities of 
Montreal had the right to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the Emancipation Lodge plot, but that the commit- 
tee exceeded its powers in asking such questions as “ Is 
the Lodge composed of Nationalists? Are there any 
judges, lawyers, or journalists among its members ? ’”’—— 
English Tariff Reformers and Free Traders are coming to 
Canada to discuss their question. Sir Joseph Laurence, 
head of Mr. Balfour’s election will represent the former, 
and Sir Alfred Mond, M. P., will represent the latter. 





The Montreal Flag Incident.— At the recent Eucharis- 
tic Congress the British flag appeared, as usual, on the 
central tower of the city hall of Montreal. The next 
place of honor on the right was given to the Irish flag. 
The French-Canadian Aldermen took exception, claim- 
ing that the French tri-color should have been placed 
there. The city council upheld their view, and after 
censuring the Mayor, placed the future disposition of 
the flags in the hands of the city clerk. No doubt pre- 
cautions will be taken hereafter that that official will be 
a French-Canadian. “I have nothing to apologize for,” 
said the Mayor. “If there is any want of courtesy 
shown, it was by those who started this investigation. 
When a delegation came asking me to put up the drapeau 
de Carillon, I told the officials to give them satisfaction. 
After the British flag was up, I did nat care what flag 
was coming next. I only wanted everybody to be satis- 
fied.”” Mr. Bourassa, editor of the Devoir, says that Mayor 
Guerin was right. The first place should, of course, be 
given, in his opinion, to the British flag; then the other 
flags should be honored with due regard to the guests; 
first, the Papal colors for Cardinal Vannutelli, then the 
Irish flag for Cardinal Logue, and the Stars and Stripes 
for Cardinal Gibbons; the tri-color, he thought, should 
come after them. 


Great Britain —There is a possibility of settling the 
lockouts in the ship building trades, as a conference has 
been arranged between representatives of the masters and 
of the men. The great point to secure is a guarantee 
that, whatever agreement be reached, the men will stand 
by it. The difficulty between the Great Northern Rail- 
way and its men has been revived. Lord MacDonell, the 
arbitrator, decided for a ten-hour day. The company 
claims that this excludes the dinner hour: the men, that 








it includes it. The obvious solution would be to refer 
the matter to Lord MacDonell. Unfortunately the obvi- 
ous is not always conclusive and it seems that in this dis- 
pute each side is ready to repudiate the previous arbitra- 
tion on the plea of misunderstanding the award, in case 
such a reference should be made and determined against 
it. A strike in a Manchester cotton mill due to the 
discharge of a man who refused to do certain work which 
he claimed to be contrary to custom, threatens to bring 
about a lockout in the cotton trade. The Queen’s 
Own Rifles of Toronto have been entertained in London 
by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. The re- 
mains of Holman Hunt were cremated, and the ashes 
were deposited in St. Paul’s in a white urn bearing the 
“Their bodies are 











somewhat incongruous inscription: 
buried in peace, but their name liveth forevermore.’’——- 
Sir Boverton Redwood, an authority on petroleum, has 
received a letter from the State Geologist and Inspector 
of Mines, Wyoming, warning the public against fraudu- 
lent oil companies. The strict laws of the State, the letter 
says, make it impossible for them to have a real title to 
the lands they claim and the true oil area is limited. 
The War Office has been practicing the artillery on aero- 
planes and dirigible balloons. The result of the firing is 
that such objects are extremely difficult to hit; only one 





shell proved effective. 


Ireland.—The results of the Intermediate Examina- 
tions show that the Catholic institutions, as usual, head 
the lists in all departments and have far outdistanced the 
Protestant schools and colleges, not only in the aggregate 
but in proportion to the relative numbers of the contest- 
ants. The Christian Brothers’ schools of Cork and Dub- 
lin lead in exhibition and prizes while Clongowes Wood 
retains its place at the head of the colleges of Ireland. 
Of female institutions five Catholic convents head the 
list, St. Louis Convent, Monaghan being a close competi- 
tor of the leading male institutions. The majority of 
prizes awarded for Gzlic were won by girls. The value 
of the exhibition and prizes has decreased from $95,000 
in 1900 to $35,000 this year, although the students have 
increased in the meantime from 7,600 to 12,000. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Birrell have recently waxed indig- 
nant at the meagre support given by the government to 
Irish primary and secondary education, but they have 
done nothing to remedy conditions though Irish taxation, 
from which the educational funds are drawn, has grown 
steadily every year. The Irish contributions, literary, 
historical, artistic and industrial, were the chief features 
of the Pan-Celtic Congress at Brussels. In recognition 
of the prominent part taken by the Irish representatives, 
it was decided that the next annual meeting of the Pan- 
Celtic confederation shall be held at Limerick. In evi- 
dence of the progress made by Irish farmers since they 
acquired ownership of their lands, representative English 
and Welsh agriculturists have been recently visiting the 
country to study their methods. Alderman David, Chair- 
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man of the Agricultural Committee of Glamorganshire 
Co. Council, said the Irish are now ahead of the United 
Kingdom in agricultural instruction and Wales was going 
to take a leaf from their book. The Belfast Harbor 
Commissioners have just completed a dry dock which they 
claim is the largest in the world. It is 1,000 feet long, 
100 feet wide on the floor and 43 feet deep from coping 
to floor. They also assert that Belfast is now the lead- 
ing shipbuilding centre of the world and capable of filling 
orders which no other country can grapple with. 





India.—Some months ago AMERICA pointed out that 
the status of Indians in South Africa and Canada must 
play an important part in the present troubles. The 
special correspondent of the Times now makes the same 
assertion, and is confirmed by Lord Ampthill, late Gov- 
ernor of Madras. Some answer that Indians cannot ex- 
pect better treatment than other subjects of the Empire 
and Englishmen are kept out of the colonies every day. 
3ut the parity fails. Some Englishmen are excluded be- 
cause they are undesirable; all Indians are excluded be- 
cause they are Indians, some few exceptional cases only 
being admitted. Anyhow, those best able to judge agree 
with our contention, that the strength of England in India 
rests upon the sense the natives have of its supreme 
power. This sense they must lose when they find the im- 
perial government unable to protect its Indian subjects 
against the colonial governments. In the meantime some 
Indians deported from South Africa are returning thither 
and have telegraphed to the King begging his protection. 


British Colonies.—The federal elections have taken 
place in South Africa. The parliament will be composed 
of 67 Nationalists, 37 Unionists, 4 Labor members and 13 
Independents. General Botha, prime minister and leader 
of the Nationalists, Mr. Hull, the federal treasurer, and 
Mr. Moor, minister of commerce, have been defeated. 
The results show that the division of races is as definite 
as ever. In Australia the Labor Council has declined 
to join the Peace Society in calling for the exemption of 
certain classes from military service, since the Labor 
party is committed to such service for all——Some time 
ago we noticed the objection to married laborers unless 
they were childless. There seems to be a change for the 
better. The Immigration office in Sydney reports a de- 
mand for families. One person has applied for 17, offer- 
ing £70 a year for husband and wife, £15 for every boy 
over 14, and £10 for every girl over 13, with house and 
food. 








Dangers to the French Republic.—France is sitting 
on bayonets. It was proposed lately to concentrate the 
French naval forces in northern waters, and the Temps 
forthwith sounded a warning that there was as great 
a danger in the south. The German fleet in the North 
Sea is to be feared, but so are the combined fleets of 
Austria and Italy in the south. The Straits of Dover are 








adequately defended by the Calais submarines and by the 
British navy, whose concentration at that point implies 
that the protection of the Mediterranean will fall to the 
French, for the reduced British squadron in the south 
would never be able to cope with the new Austrian and 
Italian war ships. In case of land attack, the fighting 
line, it is thought, will be at the foot of the Vosges. 
The returns of the foreign trade of France for the first 
eight months show an increase of $40,500,000 in the 
value of imports, and of nearly $88,750,000 in exports. 
The value of manufactured goods has increased by $22,- 
500,000 on the import side, and by nearly $30,000,000 
on the export side. In raw materials the increases are 
respectively $18,250,000 and $21,610,000. An increase 
of nearly $5,000,000 is recorded in the value of postal 
packets. According to the estimates of the National 
Milling Association the wheat harvest in France this year 
will amount to 73,280,711 quintals, as compared with a 
yield of 104,376,229 quintals last year. It is hoped that 
the shortage will be made up by the abundant harvest 
in Algeria. The Provengal Poet, Frederic Mistral, 
who has just celebrated his eightieth birthday, received 
upon that occasion a cordial congratulation from the 
Pope, together with the Papal benediction. The veteran 
poet telegraphed his thanks in Provencal and 
cluded with the words: “ Vivo Dieu a soun grand preire!” 








con- 


Differences with Turkey.—The Grand Vizier Hakki 
Pasha is in Paris, and M. Pichon, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, called on him officially to discuss the ill treat- 
ment of French subjects in Algeria and Tunis. The 
loan question also came up for consideration. It is said 
likewise that wider issues were discussed regarding the 
Near East, M. Pichon making it plain that France was 
going to defend her rights. After considerable difficulty 
between France and Turkey about the latter country 
negotiating a loan of $30,000,000, the trouble was ap- 
parently settled by the offer of an English syndicate, 
headed by Sir Ernest Cassel, to assume it. But the 
latest news is that the English company has withdrawn 
its offer in deference to the objections of the French and 
English Governments. Behind this matter of money 
lending lies a great international question. It was feared 
by France and England that Young Turkey was going 
to throw its fortunes in with the Triple Alliance. For 
that reason when Turkey asked France for a loan to 
pay for ships, which were sold to it by Germany, France 
assented, but stipulated that it should have to know how 
the money was going to be spent, and insisted also that 
French manufacturers of war materials should be fav- 
ored. Turkey refused the conditions, and made the offer 
to the Cassel syndicate, whereupon the English Govern- 
ment stepped in and Turkey is still looking for money. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Germany.—The strike of the 
40,000 shipbuilders, mentioned in the chronicle some 
Rather the 


weeks ago, shows no signs of weakening. 
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sympathy shown in their regard threatens to bring about 
a new serious disturbance in German industry. The 
Metal Trade Workers, numbering close to 600,000 in 
the empire, have been giving financial assistance to the 
striking shipbuilders and, in order to cut off this aid, the 
\ssociation of Employers in the metal trades recently 
agreed to lock out 60 per cent. of its men unless the ship- 
builders returned to work before October 8. Their em- 
ployees met this decision with a resolution to order a 
strike of the other 40 per cent. so soon as this threatened 
lockout of Neither side 
appears to view the prospect cheerfully, and the workers 


their fellows was enforced. 
openly express their hope that in the negotiations about 
to take place between representatives of the two asso- 
ciations of masters and men, some compromise will be 
reached to save the black consequences that will follow 
the forced idleness of more than half a million men. An 
adjustment of the differences in this trade will have a 
decided!y beneficial effect in the ship-builders’ strike. 
Somewhat similar to this situation in the metal indus- 
tries is that existing in the textile industries. Following 
a strike, ordered by the spinners at Forst, the textile 
manufacturers of Cottbus, Forst, Spremberg, Guben, 
Luckenwalde, Sommerfeld and Finsterwalde have noti- 
tied their 25,000 employees that their mills will be shut 
down on October 5, unless the striking spinners return to 
work before the end of September. In these strikes it is 
reported that the managing committee of the Socialist 
party is aiding in the support of the idle men. 


Emperor William in Vienna.—The Emperor of Ger- 
many won the hearts of the Viennese by his eloquent 
speech in the City Hall, where, as a crowning incident of 
a remarkably cordial welcome, a magnificent reception 
was tendered His Majesty by the city fathers of Vienna. 
As a special mark of the friendly regard in which they 
hold him the municipal government had determined to 
change the name of one section of the famous Ring 
Strasse and to re-name it the Emperor William Ring. 
William made no pretence to conceal the emotion evoked 
by the enthusiasm of the Viennese and in a speech full of 
extraordinary feeling, he thanked the warm-hearted in- 
habitants of Austria’s capital city. He recognized the 
cordiality of their hospitable welcome, he said, as an 
overwhelming evidence of their good-will towards the 
alliance between Austria and Germany. “ An alliance,” 
he continued, “ which has so entered into the convictions 
and life of both peoples as to be accepted as an ever- 
enduring instrument working to the welfare of the whole 
world.” The closing words of a most sympathetic ad- 
dress aroused a tumult of applause in the crowded as- 
sembly: “I beg you to communicate my most sincere 
thanks to the citizens of Vienna for the honor they have 
shown me. Their sentiments in my regard I deem a sa- 
cred expression, coming as they do during the festivities 
marking the eightieth birthday of the ruler of their land. 
a ruler whom the Austrian people reverently love, to 








whom my oWWn people, from across the limits dividing our 
countries, look with loyal respect and regard, and whom 
I greet with filial affection as the tried friend of my 
father and the personification of kingly self-restraint and 
fidelity to duty.” 


Cries Halt on Chauvinism.—Recent pro-French mani- 
festations in Alsace-Lorraine, on the occasion of certain 
memorial exercises in honor of French soldiers killed in 
the Franco-Prussian war, caused Graf von Wedel, Gov- 
ernor-General of the Reichsland, to make an address 
frank and clear in its condemnation of their covert pur- 
pose. Speaking at Lorchingen, in the Saarburg district, 
von Wedel referred to the attempts made during the 
recent French commemorative exercises on the battle- 
fields of 1870, to renew the old dreams of French re- 
couping of these provinces. Quite bluntly the Governor- 
General affirmed: ‘No one desires to interfere with 
reverent honor to the dead, or with affectionate cherish- 
ing of their memories. But when these but cloak an at- 
tempt to agitate against an established fact, when they 
take on the character of a demonstration against the per- 
manency of the Reichsland as an integral part of the Ger- 
man Empire, the Government will meet them with un- 
yielding strength of energy.” The German press com- 
ment on the address is general and in every reference 
praise is given to the Governor-General for his blunt cry 
of halt to the agitators. 


Austria.—The “harmony” committee appointed to 
consider the differences separating the Germans and 
Czechs in Bohemia, with a view to a conciliation which 
will permit the transaction of necessary business in the 
Landtag, met in Prague. Their efforts have proved suc- 
cessful, and a compromise has been agreed upon which 
will be binding during two sessions of the Landtag. The 
happy ending of a serious situation is heartily approved 
by Francis Joseph Ferdinand, the heir-apparent, and the 
Vienna cabinet. The Hussar Regiment of the Aus- 
trian imperial army, of which Emperor William has been 
Honorary Colonel for 25 years, presented to His Majesty 
a costly sword. The Municipal Council of Vienna has 
voted to perpetuate the memory of the eloquent address 
made by Emperor William at the reception tendered him 
by that body, by erecting a beautiful bronze tablet in 
commemoration of the incident. 








Turkey.—The Minister of Justice informed the 
Patriarch that he had heard indirectly of the intended 
national assembly and notified him that it was forbidden. 
The Patriarch nevertheless convoked it, whereupon the 
Minister arrested the deputies. These were released in 
a short time, and the Patriarch informed the Minister 
that as the work of the assembly could not be carried on, 
he had postponed the meeting until an agreement with 
the government could be reached. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


St. Patrick’s 


At the time of Huxley’s death, a well-known journalist 
recalled the following incident in the life of the English 
scientist : “ Mr. Huxley,” he wrote, “ stood on the deck 
of the Germania as she steamed up the harbor of New 
York.. As we drew near the city—this was in 1876—he 
asked what were the tall tower and tall building with a 
cupola, then the two most conspicuous objects. I told 
him the Tribune and Western Union Telegraph build- 
ings. ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ that is interesting ; that is American. 
In the Old World the first things you see as you approach 
a great city are steeples ; here you see, first, centres of in- 
telligence.’ ”’ 

Imagine this Brummagem philosopher sailing across the 
Saronic Gulf to Athens in the days of Pericles. He 
would never have suspected the proximity of a “ centre of 
intelligence.” Imagine him entering the North River to- 
day. Weare alarmed to think of the emotions that would 
be aroused in his breast as he gazed upon the sky-line 
of Manhattan. The two “centres of intelligence” which 
stirred his heart thirty-four years ago have been swal- 
lowed out of view in a gigantean confusion of vertiginous 
masonry, Titanic temples of commerce, crowding hope- 
lessly out of sight all lesser temples of a less “ in- 
telligent ” worship. 

We wonder how many of the sight-seers who yearly 
find their way to New York share the materialistic ecstasy 
of Huxley. They spend their first day, we may suppose, 
in lower Broadway, amid the “centres of intelligence.” 
If we have anything in common with the ordinary man 
we should judge that by evening their eyes are tired, 
their ears deafened, their soul weary and cowed with 
the pandemonium that has raged all about them till 
the sun set. It is as easy to undervalue the importance 
of ledgers as it is to despise books of poetry. We do 
not wish to deny their uses to the tall buildings that 
line the narrow defiles in the vicinity of Wall Street. 
Yet, in nv spirit of decrial, we cannot avoid the convic- 
tion that all this fierce orgy of commercial passion 
must exert a depressing influence upon the normal 
stranger who sees it for the first time. Like so many 
necessary things, “ business” is not in itself either beau- 
tiful or ennobling. 

Let us suppose that next day the sight-seer spends his 
time in the upper town. Here he will recover his spirits. 
An ample park, a riparian driveway, generous in the 
variety and distances of its views, long and well-tended 
avenues, with subtle implications of wealth and luxury, 
richly endowed schools, many-storied apartment dwell- 
ings, with all the austere airs of Mammon in his hour of 
dignified domesticity,—all this is quieter and more rest- 
ful than the clamorous marts which have made all this 
possible. And, as the visitor, late in the afternoon, 





passes down Fifth Avenue by the trig houses with their 
smart Parisian fronts, he must be of gross texture in- 
deed if a new sensation does not take him by surprise 
and rouse all his jaded spirits when the white vision of 
St. Patrick’s rises suddenly before him. 

Here at the very heart of worldliness, in its supreme 
expression on this continent, stands the Catholic Cathe- 
dral, majestic and beautiful, a symbol of spiritual ideals, 
a challenge to the material pleasures and aims that 
surge around it, apocalyptical of infinite vistas and end- 
less eternities. Its picture is a familiar one to Ameri- 
cans; but one has to meet it in the context, so to speak, 
of its highly developed environment of modern worldli- 
ness to catch the last charm of its spiritual beauty amid 
the contrasts afforded by the pride of life. 

Much may be said for and against the use of Gothic in 
new ecclesiastical edifices. Circumstances of time and 
place have a great deal to do in determining the best archi- 
tectural style to be adopted. The Gothic, with its 
medieval suggestions and bold intimations of a faith 
transcending all things earthly, with that elusive blending 
of strength and tenderness, so eloquent, in the symbolism 
of stone and marble, of the strength and the tenderness 
of Christ and the Catholic Church, seemes like an in- 
congruous anachronism when employed for profane pur- 
poses or for alien creeds. In the centre of Christendom 
the Roman arch, its strength and majesty and historical 
connotations of world-wide empire, may be more desir- 
able, aside from climatic considerations, than the pointed. 
Again, in a country like England, where a_ national 
Church has possession of the Catholic cathedrals and 
lays increasing stress upon the value of externals,— 
buildings, ritual and vestments,—as essential properties 
of belief, it may be well to emphasize the vital difference 
of doctrine by breaking away from Gothic traditions. 
But in this New World no such considerations exist. In 
a land that is foremost in the race for temporal prizes 
and has a youthful disregard for the past, as well as the 
future, the Gothic temple of God, standing for the 
Faith which originally inspired the medieval builders, will 
always proclaim above the hastening footsteps in the 
street that the truth is never old and always new, is from 
eternity and for eternity, and must be sought for dih 
gently, be the press of life what it may. In a felicitousl 
forceful way is this sermon preached to the children of 
Tyre by the Cathedral on Fifth Avenue. 

It is Catholic, and claims kinship with the catacombs, 
the lauras of Egypt, the Byzantine temples of Con- 
stantine, the Porziuncola of St. Francis, the cathedrals 
of Notre Dame, Rheims and Cologne, the basilica of 
St. Peter’s. It represents the oldest form of Christian 
belief, and yet bears no mark of decrepitude, yea, ex- 
ults in its youth and vigor. The very buildings which 
were the pride of New York twenty years ago look 
antiquated and ugly in comparison with it, and the 
chances are that it will retain its freshness, as of to-day, 
when the modern structures rising around it will have be- 
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come curious survivals of a bygone period. To the 
busy, pleasure-loving, preoccupied world that hurries by 
it up and down the Avenue it conveys 


Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


A reflex thought creeps into the mind of the beholder 
while he gazes in wonder at St. Patrick’s. A wave of ad- 
miration sweeps over him as he recognizes the greatness 
of the Archbishop who chose this site and planned this 
fabric on so vast and fitting a scale. Where the pulse 
of American life beats at its strongest, where the New 
World tosses in the highest fever of its day-dreams, the 
cathedral stands like a benign mother, resting her cooling 
hand upon its brow and whispering sobering and sooth- 
ing words into its ear. This was the intention of the 
historic prelate who outlined and laid the foundations 
of the costly structure, which his successors have com- 
pleted in his own large spirit of confidence and courage. 
As we recall the striking fact that, when the first stone 
was laid here, more than fifty years ago, this part of 
Manhattan was undeveloped for civic purposes and prac- 
tically open country, we can comprehend the grandeur 
of the dream and reflect how seldom such dreams work 
themselves out into solid realities, even after the dreamer 
has passed away. 

For nowhere in the whole world, perhaps, are the vicissi- 
tudes of localities so numerous, swift and drastic as in our 
large cities. What Europe is to Cathay, America is to 
Europe in the transforming process of municipal growth. 
More than once with us the normal changes of a cen- 
tury or two in a European capital have been crowded into 
less than a score of years. We have often seen the 
se‘ect neighborhoods of the sink in the 
social scale till they became the sordid purlieus of Jewry, 
or lost all social character whatever before the ruthless 
advance of commercialism. It is the most harassing 
problem of our builders to adjust the needs of the pre- 
sent to those of even an immediate future. 

This problem was not unknown to Archbishop Hughes. 
The disconcerting shiftings of urban topography were in 
his time already going on. He could remember old St. 
Patrick’s on Mott street—the first cathedral, now stand- 
ing forlorn amid the lees of the city—when it stood in the 
clean air of the suburbs. We may be sure he spent many 
weary nights arriving at the conviction that this spot in 
the centre of Manhattan promised a reasonable perman- 
ency of fitness that would justify the expense involved 
in rearing upon it a vast cathedral. It called for unusual 
foresight to arrive at such a conclusion, and it took ex- 
traordinary qualities of fortitude and self-reliance to act 
vigorously in the face of doubts and apprehensions once 
the conclusion was arrived at. 

That there were doubts and misgivings on the part 
of many who watched him is a matter of history at 
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which we need not be surprised. The square on which 
the cathedral stands, between Fiftieth and Fifty-first 
Streets, was not altogether a promising site at the time. 
The linked respectability of Fifth Avenue was not yet 
drawn out much above Madison Square. The city’s 
reservoir at Fortieth Street—where the new Public 
Library has been erected—presented a blank wall to 
the fields lying on the other side of the avenue and, be- 
low, where the road dipped into the outskirts of the 
town, Murray Hill, now with a mercantile flavor, had 
not yet developed into another Belgravia. Madison 
Avenue had not been cut through the property of the 
cathedral, completing the square on the east, and the out- 
lying districts towards the rivers were still largely under 
cultivation as farms and truck gardens. Where the 
rocky ribs of the raw young suburbs broke through the 
soil, a thriftless and indigent population had settled their 
squalid household gods and led a careless gypsy life 
amid a ruck of shanties, flung haphazard over uneven 
and irregular areas. It is true, Fifth Avenue was start- 
ing out well on its way northward. There were, two or 
three buildings of a semi-public kind already reared in 
the vicinity of the cathedral site, if such a circumstance 
can be considered in a favorable light. But those who 
have witnessed the evolution of Fifth Avenue above Cen- 
tral Park, will acknowledge that the future as it lay 
before the eyes of Archbishop Hughes was problematical 
and perplexing. He was about to drain the financial re- 
sources of the Catholic population to achieve a master- 
stroke of administration. The possibility of error would 
have intimidated a smaller man. In his wider outlook 
and keener prescience it is likely the possibility did not 
exist for him as it did for his less far-sighted contem- 
poraries. To-day we admire the genius that could meet 
the contingencies and mutations of New York’s far-off 
future with the adequacy and precision of prophesy. 

In a few days the consecration of St. Patrick’s will 
make the final chapter in the history of the building of 
America’s greatest cathedral. It would be futile to peer 
into the future and to enquire how long it will maintain, 
in the changes of time, its present commanding situation. 
Ordinary human foresight can discern nothing which 
will diminish its beauty or its strong voice of challenge 
and appeal to the citizens of New York and the strangers 
that enter this great gateway of the New World. To 
the busy generations that are to come it will continue to 
preach, as it has preached in the past, against the human 
tendency, exemplified by Huxley, to subordinate eternity 
to time, the needs of the soul to the desires of the 
senses. For many years to come the cathedral will be, 
in the words of the present Archbishop, “a proof that 
the Catholics of New York in the nineteenth century 
were animated by the same spirit that, in the ages of 
faith, reared the sacred structures which have excited the 
admiration and wonder of cultivated and uncultivated 
minds for centuries.” 

James J. DALY, S.J. 
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Australia’s Venerable Primate 


Catholics in the United States who expect the world 
to stand amazed at the progress the Church has made 
here, will also find cause for wonder if they cast even a 
hasty glance at the present flourishing condition of their 
brethren in another part of the world, namely, in the 
great Australasian Commonwealth, which is just now 
attracting attention, because on September 16, the ven- 
erable Archbishop of Sydney, Cardinal Patrick Francis 
Moran, celebrated his eightieth birthday. It is a testi- 
mony of the great man’s virility, while it is typical of 
the well-ordered ecclesiastical structure over which he 
presides, that a few days before the celebration he was 
present at a religious function, at which he delivered, to 
a vast congregation, a notable address, combining a 
‘drastic denunciation of the apostate anti-Catholic ranter 
McCabe, who is now in Australia, with one of the most 
comprehensive and effective defences of the position of 
the Church in Spain that has yet appeared. 

As he is one of the great figures of the Church in 
Australia, a sketch of his wonderful career and also of 
the beginnings of that wonderful Church may not be 
unwelcome. He left his native Carlow as a boy of 
twelve to go to Rome with his uncle, who was after- 
wards Cardinal Cullen. As a student, and subsequently 
as a professor at the Irish College, he spent twenty-five 
years in the shadow of the Vatican, and in 1866 returned 
to Dublin to act as secretary to his uncle. Consecrated 
Coadjutor Bishop of Ossory, in 1872, he ruled that See 
from 1873 to 1884, when he succeeded Archbishop 
Vaughan in the Primacy of Australia. His creation as 
the first Australian cardinal followed in 1885. Unlike 
his uncle, he has ever been a staunch Irish nationalist 
and eager to promote, with voice and pen, the political 
autonomy of his native land. His contributions to her 
historical records are standards of scholarship and, in 
spite of his great age, he is making preparations to go 
to Rome next year to be present at the canonization of 
the Irish martyr, the venerable Oliver Plunkett, in the 
promotion of whose cause he has taken a very active 
part. To his influence and wise direction is mainly due 
the sound and powerful organization to-day of the 
‘Catholics of Australasia, whose number is now about 
1,200,000, ruled over by five archbishops and their four- 
‘teen suffragans. 

The foundation of this imposing religious body was 
laid a little over a century ago, when the declaration of 
American independence stopped the transportation of 
convicts from England to this country, and forced the 
British government to find a new outlet, by establishing, 
in January, 1788, at Botany Bay, its first penal settle- 
‘ment on the Australasian continent, which was then a 
wilderness. Thither religious persecutions and political 
disturbances banished thousands of unfortunate Irish 
victims of misrule. Among them were the three pioneer 
‘priests of Australia, Father James Dixon, of Castlebridge, 





County Wexford; Father James Harold, of Rathcoole, 
County Dublin, and Father Peter O'Neil, of Ballymacoda, 
County Cork, a grand-uncle of the Fenian leader, Peter 
O’Neil Crowley, who was shot in “the rising” of 1867. 
All three priests were transported on trumped-up 
charges of sedition and of connection with the United 
Irishmen rebellion of 1798. They arrived in Sydney early 
in the year 1800, to find their fellow-Catholic “convicts ” 
in the most deplorable spiritual destitution, reviled and 
persecuted for their faith by the unfriendly men set over 
them as governors and keepers. 

After frequent remonstrances were made to the Home 
Government against the injustice of depriving these un- 
fortunate Catholics of the ministrations of their faith, 
permission was given Father Dixon to exercise his 
spiritual functions, and it was he who said the first 
Mass in Sydney, on May 15, 1803. The chalice was made 
of tin by one of his fellow “convicts;” the vestments 
were fashioned out of some old damask curtains. There 
was no altar stone for some time, and the sacred oils 
had to be brought from Rio Janeiro, Brazil. In tears, 
in sorrow and tribulation the seed was thus sown that 
has brought forth the magnificent fruitage of to-day. 

Here it is that several curious circumstances not gener- 
ally known connect the early history of the Church in 
Australasia with the Catholics of both North and South 
America. The first is that Father James Harold, of 
Rathcoole, Dublin, one of the three Irish priests trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, was the uncle of the Father 
William V. Harold, of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
whose ambition to be bishop caused so much trouble in 
that city during the early years of the last century. 

We find in this link with America more than the 
coincidence of relationship. There is actual associa- 
tion; there is even cooperation. For when Father 
James Harold was allowed to return from Tasmania to 
Ireland, in 1810, he went back by way of Rio Janeiro, 
where he remained for some time before sailing for 
Philadelphia. In the latter city he stayed with his nephew, 
Father William, and is credited with being the most 
active influence behind the latter in his efforts to depose 
the venerable Bishop Egan and secure the mitre for him- 
self. The consequent turmoil that ensued for the Catho- 
lics of Philadelphia is well-known history. 

The figure of the illustrious John England, the first 
Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, also rises before us 
at this time. When still pastor in Cork, he was active in 
trying to bring the religious persecutions of the Aus- 
tralian Catholics to an end. One of the priests he brought 
out from Ireland to Charleston was Father John Mc- 
Encroe, a native of Ardsalle, County Tipperary, who 
labored zealously on the Carolina missions for seven 
years. IIl-health then forced him to return to Ireland in 
1829, but the woes of his fellow-Catholics in Australia 
appealed so forcefully to him that he volunteered to go 
to the penal colony, and arrived in Sydney in 1832. Un- 
til his death, on August 22, 1868, he was the leading 
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hgure in New South Wales, and one of the most in- 
fluential promoters of the progress of the Church in 
Australasia. 

Another bond of union has a special interest attached to 
it, because it reveals to us how nearly Australia came to 
depriving us of one of the saintly members of the early 
American hierarchy. This time it is Maryland that 
enters the scene. The publication of the sad condition 
of the Catholics of New Holland, as it was then called, 
excited the charitable compassion of a priest at that 
time living at Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
and through a Jesuit friend stationed at Turin, Italy, he 
forwarded a petition to the Propaganda, asking to be 
sent on the mission to Botany Bay. The request, how- 
ever, was not granted, and the petitioner, Simon Gabriel 
sruté, remained here, to become, in 1834, the first Bishop 
of Vincennes. 

We have still another claim, slight indeed, but real in 
the evangelization of that distant part of the world, in 
the person of a Cistercian monk, Father Jeremiah Flynn. 
Among the United Irishmen transported to Australia 
after ‘98, was one Michael Hayes, a native of Wexford. 
He had a brother James, who was a Franciscan priest, 
residing at St. Isidore’s Convent, in Rome. The friar 
reading his brother’s graphic description of the deplor- 
able state of the several thousand Catholics in the penal 
colonies, deprived of priests and forced to attend Protest- 
ant services, on August 28, 1816, presented a petition to 
the Propaganda, asking that relief be given for their 
spiritual destitution, and Father Flynn, then in 
Rome, volunteered to go to take care of them. He had 
been laboring previously for three years on the missions 
in the West Indies, part of the time under direction of 
Archbishop Carroll, of Baltimore, and from Rome set 
out for Australia. 

So eager was he to assist the Catholics at the convict 
station that he landed at Sydney on November 14, 1817, 
without having received the official sanction of the 
British government for his mission. The governor of 
the colony, one Macquaire, out of hatred for Catholics 
ordered him to leave, and, on the pretext that Father 
Flynn had entered the colony without permission, ar- 
rested him and deported him back to England. 

During the brief period Father Flynn was in Sydney 
he lived in the house of an Irishman named William 
Davis, who had been transported for making pikes for the 
insurgents of 1798. He said Mass in the house, using 
a little cedar cabinet as a tabernacle, in which the Blessed 
Sacrament reserved. When he was arrested the 
officials would not let him return to this house, and there 
-the pyx with the Blessed Sacrament remained enshrined, 
guarded by the pious Davis family for two years, until 
the next priests came into the colony. Davis later gave 
the house and garden about it for the site on which St. 
Patrick’s Church, Sydney, now stands. He was twice 
flogged and then imprisoned for refusing to attend 
Protestant services. 
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South America also can claim an apostolic connection 
with Australia, though at a much later date, namely, 
1881, when the anti-Christian politicians in control in 
Argentina, drove from Buenos Aires, a very successful 
community of Sisters of Mercy, who had gone there 
from Dublin in 1856, at the instance of the famous 
Dominican Father, Anthony D. Fahy. The latter be- 
fore locating in South America, had been at work for 
several years on the missions here in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. These Sisters went from Buenos Aires to 
Adelaide, South Australia, where they founded the great 
Mount Gambier community, which is now one of the 
most flourishing institutions in the antipodes. In 1890, 
the real Catholics of Buenos Aires saw how foolish they 
were to allow the anti-clerical politicians to deprive them 
of the services of the Sisters of Mercy and, after much 
trouble, they got six of the community back from the 
Mount Gambier convent, restablished them in their old 
convent at Rio Bamba, Buenos Aires, where, with many 
other accessions, they have been working zealously ever 
since. 

It is much to be regretted that Cardinal Moran could 
not have been present at the recent great assemblage in 
Montreal ; or that he can not be expected at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, New York, next week, to join with Cardinal 
Logue in the international jubilee over the consecration 
of that splendid monument to Irish faith and missionary 
zeal. Writing from Sydney to the secretary of the first 
Congress of the Catholic laity of the United States, re- 
gretting his inability to be present, the Australian Primate 
said: “ Every triumph of the Church with you is a 
triumph for us, and each step in advance in your 
glorious Church is a model for us to imitate at some 
future day. Should age and strength and leisure per- 
mit, I may hope, some day, to pay a visit to the United 
States, in the ranks of whose clergy I reckon so many 
friends of my earlier years.” 

This was as long ago as October, 1889, and since then 
that wished-for opportunity for a visit here does not 
seem to have presented itself. Should the venerable 
Cardinal carry out his intention of going to Rome 
next year, perhaps we may have the honor and pleasure 
of paying him the tribute his personal and official dis- 
tinction so richly merit. Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


Catholics and Social Work 


The Pope’s letter on the Sillon to the French Bishops, 
condemns that organization tor abandoning Christian 
principles for those of Rationalistic Sociology. It there- 
fore touches fundamental principles and should be 
studied by all persons interested in Catholic social work. 

Rationalistic Sociology is speculative or practical. The 
speculative Sociologist investigates, according to modern 
methods, the origins of society, its development and its 
present defective condition, and forecasts its progress to 
perfection. The practical Sociologist labors for this per- 
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fection according to methods deduced from such specu- 
lative theorizing. With him only are we concerned in 
this article. 

Social regeneration, then, is the scope of practical 
Sociology, by which this differs from benevolence, 
charity, individual well doing and other such things as 
go to make up the well-ordered social life from day to 
day. In dealing with the individual it may benefit him or 
not. How often the latter may be the case they know who 
have heard of the means proposed for the prevention of 
crime and disease ; how often it is the case they know who 
have seen the means actually employed for the defence of 
capital, the organization of labor, the scientific relief of 
distress and the keeping of sickly immigrants out of a 
country. but whether it helps or crushes the individual 
it considers him simply as a means to the end, the material 
in which the regeneration of society is to be worked. 
According to the diversity of Sociological schools, this 
social regeneration involves anything from the extinction 
of the present order and the institution of a new one 
with new social relations and new moral laws, to the 
mere sublimation of existing society by means of the 
abolition of disease, the more equal distribution of ma- 
terial goods, the narrowing of distinctions of class, the 
larger diffusion of culture, the multiplication of pleasures, 
the development of the human body and the heightening 
of its physical forces etc. But all schools have this 
fundamental principle, that man can reach his full per- 
fection in this world, and therefore that in this world 
can be had a social organization without defect. 

No Catholic runs to the other extreme and pretends 
present society to be faultless. But he holds against all 
Rationalists, that, made up of men in whom remain the 
effects of Adam’s fall, it can never be without defect in 
this present world; and, separating himself from all 
Rationalists, he looks with St. Peter for the perfect 
reign of justice only in the new heavens and new earth 
promised by God. For him, too, the individual man is 
more than Humanity, the saving of such an individual's 
soul is more than any social regeneration; for the salva- 
tion of man is the great end of everything in this world. 
Hfence, for the Catholic, man to be saved is the end and 
society is only the means to that end, and to that end 
must be subordinated both it and the means used to 
ameliorate it. 

Again the Catholic views our existing society in all its 
essential relations, not as a mere evolution of human in- 
stincts working blindly, but as the work of God ,who 
created man a social being, and who has guided mankind 
by his providence in its social development. The Catholic 
holds, moreover, that the instrument of Divine providence 
in the formation of existing society has been the Church. 
Under its fostering care Christian society grew up in the 
waste places of withering paganism. The enemy has 
sown his cockle which grows vigorously among the 
wheat. Yet this has not destroyed the right of the 
Church over its own work. As man must be Christian, 





so society, composed of men, must be Christian. As man 
is in the supernatural order, so society must serve him in 
that order, and it is not a purely material thing like food 
or clothing to be brought into the supernatural order 
only passively by the intention of him who uses it. Though 
society, as such, is temporal, confined within the limits 
of the present world, it is composed of men with super- 
natural relations and an eternal destiny; it is a living 
organism with intelligence and free will. It must serve 
its members actively in the supernatural order, because it 
can comprehend by its intellect their supernatural end 
and can concur to this by its will. Hence, like them, it 
is subject to the supreme guide given by God to man, 
the Church. Catholics may see its defects; they may not 
refuse the supreme direction of the Church in removing 
them. The laborers in the field might not of their own 
initiative root out the cockle, lest they should do more 
harm than good: so they who would reform society must 
do so under the guidance of the Church. 

It is clear that Rationalistic Sociologists follow 2 sys- 
tem, which means that they submit to direction. One of 
the maddest illusions of the modern world is that sub- 
jection in matters of science is found only in the Catholic 
Church, where it is intellectual and moral slavery, and 
that outside the Church each student, each scientific 
worker enjoys absolute freedom of investigation, con- 
clusion and operation. The biblical student outside the 
Church can no more retain his reputation as an en- 
lightened critic and an earnest scholar if he dissents from 
his Rationalist masters, than can the Catholic student 
continue to be a Catholic, if he ignores the Biblical Com- 
mission. Indeed, the Rationalists demand a service much 
more rigid than does the Church, and are far more ready 
with their excommunications. So in Sociology one must 
have a master, Spencer, Rousseau or Marx; he must 
follow more immediately Hull House, Toynbee Hall, or 
the Red Cross Society. But he can not stand aside and 
enjoy absolute freedom. Since, then, there is no such 
thing as independence, Catholics must admit it better to 
submit to the lawful authority of the Church than to 
the lawless tyranny of self-constituted despots. 

The Catholic venturing into the field of practical 
sociology must, therefore, depend upon the Church in 
a very special manner. This the Sillonists denied, as- 
serting that as their work is in the purely temporal order, 
it is outside the jurisdiction of the Church, and they are 
subject to ecclesiastical direction only as far as other 
Catholics are. The Pope rebuked their assumption, 
pointing out the essential difference between the individual 
Catholic who, be he only a workman, a master or a pro- 
fessional man, or be he an economist, or even a states- 
man, accepts the existing social order, and the Sillonist 
who is a social reformer. 

Rationalistic Sociology looks on society as defective, 
and holds that every defect can be taken away. The 
Rationalistic Sociologist, therefore, is impatient of any 
defect, and gives all his energy to remove it if be positive, 
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or to supply the want if it be negative. Those amongst 
whom he works catch his tone. They restrict their view 
to this world’s horizon, resent any privation, and expect 
all social machinery to be set in motion to relieve it. 
They become more and more dependent, and thus an 
abnormal paternalism is fostered, Everything is to be done 
for them, and the more there is done for them, the more 
they claim, not as a gift but as a right. Thrift and in- 
dustry yield to extravagance and idleness. What they 
earn they squander; and when the hard days come they 
cry out for relief, even requiring public authority to pro- 
vide them with employment as a means to wages. Society, 
they cry, owes them a living at all times. If it can not 
pay the debt, this is a defect in its organization, an evil, 
therefore, to be abolished. 

A Catholic recognizes that the defects of society are 
due chiefly to the defects of its members. He will do 
what he can to correct it by striving to better the lives 
of these. Still he will not waste his energies on the 
useless task of striving for a society free from every 
material evil, for, after all, our continuing city is not 
here, where we are but strangers and pilgrims to a 
better city that is eternal. Seek first the Kingdom of 
God and its justice, is his motto, and it separates him 
from the Rationalist by all the difference between time 
and eternity. Some things that the Rationalist calls 
defects, he can not admit to be such; others, he can not 
regard as unmixed evils. The world and all it contains 
are but means to the great end of man’s creation, the 
salvation of his soul. Hence, viewing the matter abso- 
lutely, he says that privations endured in a patient, 
penitent spirit in union with the sufferings of Christ, 
are more profitable to man, and therefore to society, than 
‘the removal of them. But men are not bound to actual 
perfection; and, considering mankind as it is, one sees 
that to allow privations to multiply, is to multiply sins. 
Hence, Catholics will do what they can to diminish them. 
Moreover, as we are all children of one Father, those who 
possess are bound to relieve the wants of their poorer 
brethren; for “the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” But the poor must do their part. They must 
recognize that the multiplying of temporal goods, in- 
stead of satisfying, creates new wants, and that the 
Apostle’s principles: “ Having food and covering let us 
be content,” “ Godliness with contentment is great gain,” 
are not only solid Christianity, but also sound philosophy. 
They must understand how comparatively few are those 
who can not avoid real destitution by thrift and industry, 
and how Christian patience and resignation with their 
heavenly reward, are the best remedies for what can not 
be mended. They must acknowledge that the differences 
of social rank arising out of the natural diversities of 
men, are according to God’s providence, and not to be 
done away with, though each should strive according to 
his capacity to better his condition and rise in the social 
scale. They must confess that except in rare cases they 
have no claim in justice on the possessions of the rich, 








and that as Christians they are not degraded by being in 
time of need the recipients of Christian charity. On the 
other hand, the rich must know that they are only 
stewards of their goods, and that they must give an ac- 
count of their stewardship to the Lord vf all; that 
covetousness is idolatry and damns the soul; and that 
open-handed charity to those in need is the law of Christ, 
who has a claim upon them for his poor and acknowl- 
edges as done to Him the least good work in favor of 
His poor brethren, Lastly, let them understand that 
pagans, as well as Christians, philosophers, as well as 
saints, have confessed the folly of heaping up riches, to 
be separated from them by death as surely as the poor 
are freed from their burdens. “ Omnes eodem cogimur.” 

It is clear that if the Christian principles we have laid 
down are true, Rationalistic Sociological work is not a 
blessing. Indeed, wherever it gets a footing amongst 
our people, we find the old strong faith, the simple 
supernatural view of this world and its transitory afflic- 
tions, at least impaired. An exaggerated idea of the 
value of material things is brought in of which the nec- 
essary companion is indifference to things of the spirit. 
The temptation brought to bear upon poor Catholics is 
very great, and therefore the need of taking such works 
for them into our own hands, so that while the body is 
cared for, the spirit may be strengthened, is urgent. 

It is evident, too, that united action with Rationalists 
is impossible for us. The most that can be a!lowed is 
remote cooperation under the vigilant eyes of the pastors 
of the flock. This was the rock that shipwrecked the 
Sillon. It thought it could work with Rationalists for 
the regeneration of society. The usual result followed 
necessarily. As all know who have watched such ex- 
periments, the power of organized Rationalistic social 
work is so great, both with public authority and public 
opinion, the means at its disposal are so large and various, 
that the Catholic organization is simply absorbed. Once 
in the movement it can hardly get out. The conse- 
quence was that the members of the Sillon had to form 
two consciences, the private individual conscience, under 
the guidance of religion, and the public Sillonist con- 
science, directed by the broadest modern liberalism. But 
no man can serve two masters; and to save the former 
in his bewildered children Pius X had to interfere and 
condemn the Sillon. 

Fortunately we have our Catholic organizations for 
social works, and we feel sure that the conferences just 
inaugurated in Washington will bring about such a de- 
velopment of them as will enable them to take up the 


thorough care of our Catholic people. 
Henry Woops, S.J. 


The Great Catechetical Congress 


Years ago when the British Prig first made his bow to 
the public, everyone was amused at his attitude of mind 
when he was about to consider patronizingly the claims of 
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the Catholic Church. A wise old priest, to whom he was 
made to address himself for information, put in his 
hands a penny catechism. It was a rude shock to his 
conceit, for he was then unaware that on the very first 
page of the little book he was going to find the solution 
of all the problems that vex and have always vexed 
humanity ; viz., the origin and destiny of man, the nature 
of the soul, the creature’s responsibility to the Creator, 
etc. The great Brownson who was the antithesis of prig- 
gishness had the same experience. 

Was it a case of unconscious cerebration that prompted 
the statesmen of to-day, who are deciding the fate of 
the nations they are supposed to govern, to evoke a storm 
in Germany and elsewhere when there was question of 
paying a little honor to St. Charles Borromeo? St. 
Charles is identified with the teaching of Catechism, and 
it would be dangerous to let him come back from the 
shadows of the past to insist upon the very teachings 
which the pedagogues and politicians of the world have 
almost completely succeeded in eliminating from the 
curriculum of the schools. 

The storm did not materialize as was expected. It 
was only a little flurry that soon passed, and the people 
who were frightened by it furnished for a time some 
amusement; but it was sufficiently disturbing in its 
results to call attention to the fact that there was a 
great man named Borromeo, who lived a little after the 
Reformation period, and that he did wonderful things 
for his fellow-men by a systematic and thorough train- 
ing in the penny catechism. 

A splendid Congress was held last month in the city 
of Milan, which St. Charles loved so much, and for 
which he had labored so long. It reaffirmed the great 
man’s title to respect and honor, and it resolved with 
loud acclamations of approval to give new energy to his 
wonderful methods in the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine. It was the third centenary of his canonization, 
and the glittering marble of the Duomo with thousands 
of glorious statues on its walls and above its wonderful 
roof, was never more splendid than when five cardinals, 
eighty bishops and archbishops and an ever-increasing 
throng of people, for a whole week, together crowded 
into the vast enclosure. The special legate of the Pope, 
Mgr. Agliardi, a venerable man of seventy-nine, was 
there with an autograph letter from His Holiness, and 
in the pulpit were Italy’s most famous orators, Mgr. 
Radini-Tedeschi, the illustrious Bishop of Bergamo; 
Cardinal Maffi, of Pisa; Richelmi, of Turin; Cavallari, 
of Venice, and Ferrari, of Milan. In the centre of the 
vast choir were the relics of the saint. They are usually 
kept in the crypt, as every tourist knows, but they had 
been transported with solemn ceremony to their week’s 
resting place near the altar to receive the affectionate 
veneration of the faithful. 

It was a feast in honor of the saint, but sentiment soon 
gave way to business, and the feast was then trans- 
formed into a Congress, the entire proceedings of which 





were taken up with the one absorbing subject of Cate- 
chism. Cardinals and bishops were always present, not 
only at the formal meetings, which were held in the 
basilica every evening of the week, but were incessantly 
active in all the various sections into which the great 
congress was divided. Cardinal Radini-Tedeschi was 
the chairman of honor, and displayed such a thorough 
mastery of the situation that all doubts were immediately 
dispelled about the wisdom of the appointment made by 
the Cardinal of Milan. 

Telegraphic dispatches were sent to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, to Cardinal Vannutelli, who was presiding over 
the Eucharistic Congress of Montreal, and also to the 
Bishop of Bari, who had been prevented from coming 
to Milan by the cholera, which was raging in his native 
city. The latter fact vividly recalled the memory of 
Belzunce and Borromeo, who in their time were so con- 
spicuous in caring for the plague-stricken. 


The Congress was divided into four sections. The 
subjects discussed by them were respectively: Ist. The 


Catechism; 2d. The Catechists; 3d. The Catechized; 
4th. The Methods. It was an enthusiastic revival of the 
apostolate of St. Charles, who gave such importance and 
imparted such a thorough organization to everything 
connected with the teaching of Christian doctrine. His 
spirit and his method are, after a lapse of three hundred 
years, still exercising a potent influence through all the 
Northeast of Italy. It would be too long to go over all 
the doings of the Congress, and we shall content our- 
selves with mentioning the most important. 

The first section, for instance, gave considerable at- 
tention to the campaign everywhere going on of “ morality 
without dogma,’ and demanded for the schools a sys- 
tematic explanation of the commandments, especially to 
adults ; it insisted on thorough explanations of the neces- 
sity and excellence of the positive divine law, and pro- 
claimed its appreciation of the pedagogic efficacity of 
catechism and its educational superiority to any other 
study. It insisted on the necessity of imparting a know]l- 
edge of the action of divine grace and the various means 
of sanctification, especially that of frequent and even 
daily Communion. In fine it formulated the following 


resolutions: 


Whereas, first, the sacred liturgy, which is based upon 
dogma, imparts by its effect on the senses a greater 
knowledge of the truths taught by the Church; and as 
ecclesiastical chant is also one of the principle attractive 
forces of the liturgical cult. 

Whereas, secondly, sacred history, certain facts of 
which are now being attacked by the enemies as myths, 
needs to be immediately restored to its place of honor 
and devoted to its proper purpose in order that the 
young and the faithful at large may study and venerate 
it. 

Whereas, thirdly, profane history, especially in public 
schools, is too often used to combat truth by distorting 
facts connected with the Church. 

Whereas, fourthly, oral teaching of the liturgy, of 
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sacred history, and of the history of the Church will be 
etheacious In proportion to the character of the explana- 
tron given of it in the catechetical manuals. Be it there- 
jore 

Resolved, first, that the sacred rites of the Church 
should be explained, even with illustrated tableaux and 
translations of the liturgical books, and that in cate- 
chetical instructions the children should be taught how 
to say their prayers properly, and also how to sing. 

Secondly, that proper care should be given to the 
teaching of sacred history by explaining facts in relation 
to dogma, to our Lord Jesus Christ, and to Divine Pro- 
vidence, by putting them in their true light as to time 
and place, and by defending their integrity and veracity, 
so that the young may be properly fortified against the 
difficulties which science will afterwards urge 
against them. 

Vhirdly, that under a simple form the childrea should 
be taught at least the outlines of Church history, and that 
the points most controverted, and the things usually at- 
tacked, should be most thoroughly discussed. 

Fourthly, that a manual should be published which 
should comprise a part devoted to liturgy, thus follow- 
ing the order of the catechism recommended by the Holy 
lather; or at least adding proper notes so that such 
imanuals may contribute in the most solid manner to 
complete the religious education of the children. 


false 


ne of the points insisted upon by this Section of the 
(Congress was, that there are three places where Cate- 
chism should be taught: the home, the school and the 
(hurch; and it drew up a program for each. 


lhe Second Section discussed the subject of Catechists 
uul urged the formation of voluntary associations of 
shall devote themselves to the 


n and women who 


work of teaching Christian Doctrine, advising at the 
same time annual diocesan and local reunions. 
lhe Third Section acclaimed the need of admitting 
children to First Communion at the age of seven, in con- 
formity with the decree of the Holy Father, and pro- 
nounced against the still lingering prejudice about de- 
lerring it to a later period. At the same time it urged 
if Catechisms of Perseverance. 
Fourth took 
in Catechism, recommended lantern-slides, 
catechisms, wall maps, inter-parochial and inter-diocesan 


the need 


he Section, which Methodology 


illustrated 


up 


catechetical contests, etc. 

The closing session of the Congress was very imposing. 
The Cardinals Radini-Tedeschi, Maffi, Cavallari, Agliardi 
and Terrari spoke, as did also Don Albera, the new 
Superior General of the Salesians. The discourse of 
Cardinal Maffi was particularly notable. 

l.verything connected with the Congress went to show 
how dear the memory of St. Charles Borromeo is to 
the Milanese. It is commonly admitted that Milan is at 
the head of all the cities of Italy in industry and material 
_ progress ; and the welcome it gave to this great religious 
convention afforded a noble proof of its conviction that 
modern civilization need not be in conflict with the im- 
mutable principles of the Catholic Church. 


X. 





IN MISSION FIELDS 
NEEDS OF THE PHILIPPINE MISSIONS. 


Tales of spiritual and temporal destitution in mission 
work are no new thing, but in the following letter from 
Bishop Carroll, which a kind friend placed in our hands, 
we have news from a country towards which American 
Catholics, for reasons that will readily present them- 
selves, ought to be disposed to show particular favor 
and generosity :— 

Oxzispapo DE NUEVA SEGOVIA, 
VicAN, PuILippINeE ISLANDs, 
JuNE 1, 1910. 

A few days ago I returned from a Confirmation tour 
and found a letter from Father Dunn, dated March 28, 
and saying that Mgr. Freri would send me one hundred 
Mass intentions, given by you to him for the missionaries 
of this diocese. The money arrived in due time. I take 
ereat pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of thas 
money, and in heartily thanking you, in the name of the 
missionaries. I hope God will reward you abundantly 
for this act of charity. 

Across the street from me lives a Jesuit priest, lather 
Thompkins. If I mistake not, he was a member of your 
parish. I do not know whether or not he writes to you. 
If he does, he must have told you of the conditions here. 
I will not weary you with any extended account of these 
conditions : but simply tell you that the American bishops 
here found whole provinces containing hundreds of 
thousan's of souls, not only without priests, but with busy 
heretics slandering the Church, and thus gradually un- 
dermining their fidelity to it. All the missions in this 
diocese were abandoned. 

Bishop Dougherty struggled for years to remedy this 
intolerable evil. Finally splendid Belgian missionaries 
volunteered to fill the missions. Now there are twenty 
priests doing missionary work among that people utterly 
neglected before. Soon Belgian Sisters will come to 
teach the little girls. This is necessary, since the faith- 
ful in the missions do not wish to entrust their children 
even in schools to any except women. Thank God, the 
Sisters will be supported by ladies in Belgium. 

What are the means for the support of the missions? 
In, the Spanish times, every missionary had his salary 
from the Government, and was assisted by it in all that 
pertained to religious worship. Now there is no help 
except what the people in the missions give their priests 
(usually nothing, or next to nothing), or money that 
comes from Belgium or the United States. Hence, it is 
that we ask our friends to kindly send us intentions. 

In another province I have one German missionary. 
His companion died some months ago. Now there are 
on the way from Steyl, Holland, four more of the same 
Society (of the Divine Word, or S.V.D.) so that I shall 
soon have twenty-five missionaries in all. From a human 
standpoint, what I am doing is rash and foolish; still, 
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so far, all have managed to get along and to make con- 
siderable improvements, and I have confidence in God 
that He will take care of His work in the future. 
J. J. Carrot, 
Bishop of Nueva Segovia. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Saguenay 


On THE St. LAWRENCE, Sept. 2, 1910. 


We leave Quebec for the Saguenay on the Steamer 
Irénée, Friday, at 8 a. m. It is a typical September 
morn in Canada. Clouds encircle the horizon, to the 
east fleecy ones above and cumuli beneath which fill the 
lower heaven with enchanted mosque and moorish palaces, 
glistening with silvery light; to the west dark and heavy 
moving like angry battalions in hasty retreat. On 
the opposite shore is Lévis stretching to the East and 
around the Point. It was from Lévis the British cannon 
thundered against Quebec in 1759. On the high bluff 
to the West a mile or so from the town is the Orphan 
Asylum of the Sisters of Charity, its great bulk and 
commanding position making it conspicuous. Yesterday, 
when the multitude welcomed Cardinal Vannutelli to 
Quebec, the building stood intact. Later fire broke out 
in the eastern wing and only heroic efforts saved the great 
chapel in the centre and the other wing from destruction. 
This morning it looks like some colossal ruin. 

With favoring tide we move out into the stream. 
Quebec fades away as we round Point Lévis and the 
Isle of Orleans floats into view. The falls of Mont- 
morency are disappointing ; at this distance they resemble 
the frozen spur of a glacier pushed into sea. We take 
the deeper channel to the right of the Isle and so are cut 
off from a view of St. Anne de Beaupré and the hand- 
some basilica consecrated by Cardinal Taschereau in 1889 
and now in charge of the Redemptorists. 

As we advance the majestic scenery of the St. Law- 
rence unfolds in stately panorama. The sameness of the 
scattered dwellings and farm-houses built on the rising 
ground along the bank detracts in no wise from their 
charm. Striking regularity is offset by ever varying 
contour of mountain and glen. The dull red of the steep 
roofs is relieved by green pastures and extensive farms, 
bearing all the evidences of thrift and comfort. 

Larger clusters here and there point out the villages, 
while the ever conspicuous steeple of the village church 
proclaims that, whatever pleasures these people have 
sacrificed for their splendid isolation, they are not de- 
prived of their daily Mass, their frequent Communion 
and the continued presence of their Saviour. The land 
far across the broad river to the right is uniformly low 
with a fringe of hills in the distant background. On the 
nearer side a mountain range diversifies the scenery. 
Mount St. Anne rises 2700 feet above the river and a 
little further on Mount Tourmente with its solitary light 
house is almost equally prominent. 

Leaving the Isle of Orleans in our wake, towering hills 
like those of Cornwall and West Point on the Hudson 


loom up in succession. For twenty miles or so the same. 


scenery continues, then a succession of lowlands lying 
close to the shore with the lofty hills above them come 
into view. The villages are now further apart and the 
dwellings which up to this dotted the landscape and gave 
life to the scenery disappear. 





We passed Les Eboulements, the village and church 
picturesquely nestling high up on the hill side; St. Irénée 
and Murray Bay, where President Taft has a cottage; 
Cap-a-l’Aigle and St. Siméon with the blue Laurentian 
Mountains behind them and at last reached Tadousac at 
night-fall. It was too late to visit the priest and we re- 
served that pleasure for the following day. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 

During the night we sailed through the “River of 
Death,” as the Saguenay has been called, said Mass in 
the early morning in one of the upper reaches of the 
river, and then retraced our way through the most 
enchanting scenery on this side of the continent. We 
reached Tadousac shortly after noon and had a leave of 
two hours to visit the village. Tadousac was the earliest 
settlement made in Canada. Though it had a long way 
the start of Quebec and the other places which have now 
became flourishing cities, it is scarcely as populous as it 
was three centuries ago. 

Of all the places we had seen on our trip from Quebec 
to Chicoutimi, at the head of the Saguenay, Tadousac 
is certainly the fairest. Murray Bay might by some be 
considered a rival; but Murray Bay’s attractions are in 
part owing to embellishments added by man. Nature has 
furnished her grandest setting for Tadousac. One is in 
danger of exhausting the list of superlatives in a des- 
cription. The mountain sentinels that guard the entrance 
to the Saguenay throw their protecting shadow over the 
recess where the earliest authentic history of New France 
blends with the romance which is ever associated with 
the deeds of the great in the dawn of a nation’s history. 

Last night on the deck of the steamer as she lay at 


the wharf we could distinctly hear a splashing and puffing 


in the water, at times near us, at times seemingly from 
across the bay. In the profound stillness of the night 
and coming out of the darkness the sound was uncanny. 
It could not be the breaking of waves on the shore for 
the night was calm, nor could we believe that bathers 
would at that late hour venture into the treacherous bay. 
Appeal was made to an officer of the ship who enlightened 
us. The sounds we heard were the splashing and the 
blowing of white whales from Hudson’s Bay disporting 
themselves in the black waters of the harbor. ‘To-day 
as we sailed into the bay we saw them in broad daylight, 
their huge white forms emerging for a moment and then 
disappearing in the depths. 

Charlevoix relates that being on board the Heros in 
1705 and having anchored at Tadousac he saw ther 
four whales which were rfearly as long as the vessel. All! 
the old historians write that the Basques met with great 
success in capturing these sea monsters in the waters that 
bathe Tadousac. But the Basques having met the Indians 
began to trade with them for furs, for they saw in this 
traffic a more ready way of enriching themselves than 
by continuing their whale-fishery. ZS. 


The Austrian Katholikentag 
VIENNA, SEPTEMBER 8, 1910. 
To-morrow the seventh general Congress of Austrian 
Catholics will open its sessions in Innsbruck. For a time 
the unfortunate “national” question, which caused the 
abandonment of our Congress last year, threatened to 
interfere with the plans of this year’s meeting as well, 
but happily better counsels have prevailed and the Inns- 
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bruck assembly promises to be all that the Catholics of 
the Empire have hoped to see it. True, there appears 
to be in many circles, an opinion that the importance of 
the Congress has been exaggerated. There are those 
among us who seem to fancy that no present danger 
confronts the peaceful progress of the Church. These 
are minded to let well enough alone and not to arouse 
new antagonisms by publicity which may irritate and 
offend. One may not deny that there is to-day an ap- 
parent quiet in Church affairs in Austria; the alarming 
“catchwords” which used to accompany the threatening 
attitude of our enemies: are less frequently heard; the 
vicious attacks that marked the campaign waged by free- 
thinkers in former years for irreligious schools and for 
a reform in the marriage law, have ceased; the activities 
characteristic of the Jewish and Masonic press during 
the clamorous demand of a year or two since for the 
“saving” of the universities and the freedom of “‘scien- 
tific’ research are no longer in evidence. Radical free 
thought has come to recognize since the ridiculous out- 
come of the Wahrmund episode, how laughably futile its 
old time manner of attack has come to be in the judgment 
of even its own followers. Its once brave dreams of 
a strong Austrian free-thinking party to dominate the 
Empire's Reichsrath have dissipated themselves as dreams 
are wont to do! 

Nevertheless Austrian Catholics may not rest free from 
care. The form of attack and the methods of the op- 
position are changed, there is no change in the bitter 
spirit which actuates its leaders in their hatred of posi- 
tive Christianity. Once they waged their warfare in the 
open, now they ply the old schemes in secret and hidden 
ways. The moral poisoning of the people is now being 
attempted through the press, and in the theatre, where 
a shameless literature flaunts its suggestiveness in dramas 
which offend the simple modesty of our people. To 
protest against the degradation of it all is to lay oneself 
open to sneering slurs in which “clericalism” is the mild- 
est term of opprobrium used. Meantime every effort is 
made to lead our people away from the practice of their 
religious duties ; the destruction of our system of Christ- 
ian Education for our young people is plotted by con- 
siderable communities ; and intriguing sources of discord 
strive to disturb the religious peace of the nation by 
scandalous calumnies against the Church. 

Recent experience is still fresh in our memories. We 
recall the manner in which the enemies of religion falsi- 
fied the text of the Borromeo Encyclical in order that 
they might force an issue permitting them to interfere 
with the internal policy of the Church. 

Our Christian leaders are wilified and calumniated, 
politics are made to play a leading role in the endeavor 
to sow dissensions among our people and to divide the 
strength of the Catholic body—only the all-pervading 
“nationalism” of Austrian parties has made it as yet 
impossible to unite our opponents into one strong, power- 
ful organization against us. No, the day of rest and 
inaction has not yet dawned; we Catholics must toil 
unremittingly to strengthen our position and to extend 
our outposts. We have little to expect from Protestant- 
ism. Its Christianity is fast lapsing into pure rationalism. 
Here, as all over the world, it is coming to be recognized 
that the Catholic Church in its fixed, unchangeable truth, 
offers the one bulwark against the ever growing sweep 
of infidelity and irreligion. 

Hence the overwhelming importance of the meeting 
which convenes to-morrow in the capital city of Tyrol. 


R. P. 





Confession of Faith of the Heir-Apparent of Bavaria 


On the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of 
a new Capuchin Church, St. Anna’s in Altdtting, on 
August 28, of this year, Prince Ludwig, the heir-apparent 
of the throne of Bavaria, delivered an inspiring address 
from which the Allgemeine Rundschau (September 10) 
quotes the following: “I thank God that I was born of 
Catholic parents and that I have been brought up in the 
Catholic Faith. I stand for that Catholic Faith because 
I am and have been ever convinced that it is the one true 
faith. This intimate conviction I have ever manifested 
in my external conduct, not thus to win respect and 
esteem for myself, but because of profound religious 
persuasion that this policy was the right one. The Cath- 
olic religion permits its followers to be tolerant in regard 
to the religious views of all who are non-Catholics, and it 
is false to affirm that the religious convictions of those 
not of our faith may not be respected by us Catholics. 
Similarly, then, we demand that tolerance be shown in 
our regard in every question touching our religious pro- 
fessions. 

“We know full well, that it is not Mary, the mother of 
God, but God Himself who in heaven heeds our prayers 
or turns away from our petitions, because He it is who 
best knows whether what we ask shall prove helpful or 
detrimental in our regard. Nevertheless we hasten to 
the Blessed Virgin in all our needs and we rely upon 
her merciful help because of her power with God. That 
I should carry the tale of my cares and troubles to Mary’s 
shrine is an old story with me. All of us are witnesses 
of the wonders that have been wrought in this holy place 
through centuries past, in answer to the petitions directed 
hence to the throne of the Blessed Virgin, Mother of 
God ;— all of us know how she has answered the prayers 
going forth from sorrow-laden hearts.” 

The Allegemeine Rundschau tells us that the address 
from which this edifying public profession of faith by 
the Bavarian Prince is taken, was delivered in the open 
square surrounding the new church, in the presence of 
many thousands of devout witnesses of the ceremony. 
It adds that its account was forwarded to it by a cor- 
respondent who took notes of the address whilst it was 
being spoken. 


Parliamentary Action in Belgium 


3RUSSELS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1910. 


Premier Schollaert has hit upon a plan which the 
Belgian Catholic press hails as a happy solution of the 
difficulty created by the recent withdrawal of two 
Ministers from his Cabinet,—a difficulty which for a 
time appeared to threaten serious consequences to the 
small Catholic majority in power. The resignation of 
the two Ministers had been occasioned by the differences 
of opinion existing within the Catholic party, some of 
whom are old-fashioned Conservatives following the lead 
of M. Woeste, others calling themselves young Democrats 
and favoring broader lines in legislation. M. Schollaert’s 
“happy solution” involves a simple shifting of portfolios 
and a rearrangement of his cabinet. Abandoning the 
charge of Minister of the Interior, which he had thus 
far filled, M. Schollaert himself takes the portfolio of 
Fine Arts Minister resigned by Minister Descamps and 
names Senator Breryer to that of the Interior. The post 
of Minister of Agriculture, also vacant, will henceforth 
be filled by M. Helleputte, who has had experience in 
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that office. M. Helleputte hands over the portfolio of 
Minister of Railroads, which he held in the former 
cabinet arrangement, to Representative de Brocqueville. 

To achieve the desired commercial freedom which 
the nations insist upon in the Congo Colony, the Belgian 
Government has succeeded in buying up a majority of 
the shares of the Congo Corporation. The monopoly here- 
tofore held by the Corporation is thus done away with, 
in the practical way of destroying its powers to control 
trade. This action gives the Belgian Government a 
controlling voice in the Corporation’s meeting, but the 
old directors through their presiding officer refused to 
permit the motion of the Government’s representative 
introducing the open door agreement, to come to a vote. 
The Government will carry the question to the Courts 
in order to force the issue to a speedy and effective 
settlement. 

This honorable effort of the Belgian Government to do 
away with the monopoly long enjoyed by the Congo 
Society, seems not to satisfy the recently established 
Congo League, a German organization formed to bring 
about this very end. Its leaders complain that the action 
of the Government is slow in achieving results. Were 
it not better for them to take in hand the needed restraint 
of the Liberal press of their own country? Since the 
League’s headquarters are in Bremen, its officials must 
surely know the malicious and spiteful attacks which 
a large portion of the Liberal newspapers are daily mak- 
ing upon the Belgian Government because of its unselfish 
eftorts to destroy root and branch the traffic monopoly 
so long prevailing in the Congo district. 

as Vs Oe 


Augsburg and the Missions 


A contributor to the September 10 issue of the Allge- 
meine Rundschau gives the following enlightening sum- 
mary of the work mapped out in the recent German 
Catholic Congress in Augsburg in favor of home and 
foreign missions :— 

“The official records of the Augsburg Congress afford 
excellent evidence of the good will prevailing in that 
body towards the Missions. The general assembly de- 
voted a whole day’s session to this work and used the 
opportunity to make very clear to the Catholic people 
what the question imported in their regard. In the un- 
disturbed quiet of special committee meetings plans were 
discussed and resolutions accepted which undoubtedly 
will redound to the rapid spread and strengthening of a 
movement that is but now beginning to find its proper 
place in Catholic life in Germany. 

“The time appears happily past when smaller or greater 
jealousies on the part of outsiders made the enthusiastic 
friends of mission activities feel the heaviness of dis- 
couragement ; the sense of the common welfare is awaken- 
ed; and the conviction that the general good is furthered 
only through unceasing effort on the part of every in- 
dividual, of every separate organization of the general 
body has apparently at last been firmly established. It 
is especially comforting to note the zeal with which the 
clergy have aligned themselves in the forefront of the 
movement. Their cooperation is essential and it will have 
the happiest effects in arousing a multitude of slumbering 
forces within the Church. 

“(ur missions, be it understood, stand in need of 
other means than men and money; one of the elements 
emphatically required in their development is the enthu- 
siasm which recognizes the truth of the great thought 





that the spread of the Catholic faith is one of the es- 
sential marks of the Church of Christ. This point can 
not be insisted upon too often, it can never be sufficiently 
pressed home in public utterances. United action will 
in the result prove fruitful of splendid effects in the 
great mission field abroad. 

“Mission work at home was not forgotten and the 
strong address of Professor Beck on the ** Care of Souls 
in Large Cities” was a striking illustration of the impres- 
sion which the work of Mgr. Swoboda on the same sub- 
ject, published in Vienna two years since, has created 
throughout Germany. 

“The statistically established state of affairs described 
in this excellent volume ought to have been known long 
ago; it reveals sources of trouble in the important matter 
of the care of souls existing all over the world; and it 
points the way to efficacious remedies to meet the dangers 
thence arising. Not the least helpful of its suggestions 
in this latter relation is the prudent counsel the author 
proffers in regard to the cooperation of parochial bodies 
with the episcopal chancellery in timely efforts to secure 
Church property to meet future needs. The wonderful 
growth of our modern cities has introduced an entirely 
different condition of population from that prevailing in 
the past, and an experience, that becomes more insistent 
with each passing vear, urges the necessity of anticipating 
the probable spread of our large cities’ population and of 
securing suitable Church sites long in advance of the 
time when the movement of the people will have so ad- 
vanced the value of property, as to make its purchase 
burdensome. 

“One cannot but praise the prudence—so rarely met in 
past experience—which insists that ‘suitable church 
sites’ should involve the purchase of tracts large beyond 
the assured requirements for parochial purposes. The 
intention, of course, would be to dispose later, when the 
building up of a district makes its real estate more 
valuable, of those portions not needed in order thus to 
provide part, at least of the funds to meet the cost of 
church buildings. United action and harmonious purpose 
will, it is needless to say, readily make such foreghjgught 
practicable in the necessary development of we 
activities in modern large cities. 

“There is much praise given in the outside world to 
the energy we Germans are said to show in organization 
work. We must not allow the praise to weaken our 
forces through any false esteem of ourselves. We know 
there is much that we German Catholics can and should 
do, which we have as yet not even thought of. A field 
ripe for the best labor of our hands is that of our mis- 
sions at home and abroad, and with God’s help let us 
hope that our united efforts shall speedily assure us 
notably better results than the German people have yet 
reaped in its working.” 


In the issue of America of July 2 of the current 
volume there was chronicled a lockout in Eindhoven, 
Holland. The managing directors of an incandescent 
light factory of that place, it was stated, had dismissed 
some six hundred employees because these latter refused 
to desert a Catholic Workmen’s Union established shortly 
before in Eindhoven. A correspondent sends us the in- 
formation that peace has been restored. He adds that 
the anti-Catholic character of the measure noted in our 
Chronicle is clearly seen from the terms of the settlement 
which are favorable to Catholics. 
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The Mayor of Rome 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-seven years ago, a 
howling and blood-thirsty mob gathered before the Pre- 
torium of Pontius Pilate, in what was until then the Holy 
City of Jerusalem. They had been seduced from their 
allegiance to God, and dragged into open apostacy and 
rebe‘lion by the representatives of licentiousness, atheism 
and religious hypocrisy—the usual instruments in the per- 
version of a people. Though they had prayed for His 
coming as a Deliverer, they were now driving before them 
the bruised and mangled Christ. “ Take away this man,” 
they clamored. “He maketh himself a king; he for- 
biddeth tribute to be paid to Cesar; he stirreth up the 
people.” “ Whom do you want in his stead?” pleaded 
the terrified Pilate. Give us Barabbas.” 
“Now Barabbas was in prison for sedition;” and Ba- 


** Barabbas! 


rabbas was elected by popular acclamation. 

That was Good Friday morning. At noon they nai‘ed 
the Christ to the cross; for sin is swift and savage. He 
died and was buried, and His tomb was sealed, but He 
rose again from the dead, and of His kingdom there shall 
be no end. But on that same day the sceptre and power 
of Juda were shattered and God’s people ceased to be 
God’s people. 

To-day the scene is shifted from the Holy City of the 
past to the Holy City of the present; from Jerusalem to 
Rome; from the Pretorium of Pilate to the neighborhood 
of the Quirinal. Rumblings are heard of a coming storm 
which may be like that of old, and the populace may 
gather around the hated and helpless Vicar of Christ, and 
the same cry may be heard: “ Take away this man; he 
maketh himself a king; he forbiddeth tribute to be paid to 
Czesar ; he stirreth up the people.” Meantime, like Pilate, 
the political statesmen of to-day who rule the nations, 


palter with the populace and ask: ‘“ Whom do you want 





in his stead?’ Sad to say the answer has aiready come 
from the plebescite of the misguided multitude: “ Nathan! 
Nathan, the Jew! Nathan, the enemy of Christ; the fo- 
menter of this sedition whose avowed and open purpose 
is the destruction of Christianity. We have already 
made him Mayor of Rome.” 

No one knows what this portends. Next year there 
will be an exposition to which all the world will flock as 
it did in former times when the Jews kept their Pasch. 
Will the Romans, like the Jews, scourge the Christ with 
new afflictions; will they deliver Him up to his enemies; 
will they drive Him from the city which is His by every 
sacred right; and will the curse that fell on God’s people 
of old fall on Rome? The Pope has already ruled, even 
in pagan cities. Finally, will the Christian statesmen of 
to-day, who are settling the world’s troubles in Congresses 
of Peace, be fatuous enough to repeat the cowardice of 
Pontius Pilate? They have already done so to some ex- 
tent. Would they not do weil to consider what befell 
the Jewish people and the Roman Pretor? 


A Difficulty, and One Way Out 


The Rev. Arthur Cocks, an Anglican minister, was Vi- 
car of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brighton. Being a 
very high churchman, he reserved the Anglican sacrament 
to communicate the sick, and encouraged his people to 
visit it, as we do Our Lord in the tabernacle. The step 
to the imitation of our Benediction was easy; and he 
made it to the annoyance of his diocesan, the Bishop of 
Chichester. The Bishop required him to desist from the 
two latter practices, and said he would tolerate reserva- 
tion for the sick if it included both the bread and the 
wine. Mr. Cocks replied with a profession of faith, 
according to which he said, he could not possibly com- 
ply with the Bishop’s wishes. The Bishop threatened 
legal proceedings, Mr. Cocks resigned, and the Bishop 
accepted his resignation with alacrity. 

He may have thought the troub'e was at an end; but 
he soon found out the contrary. The whole matter be- 
came public; and the Vicar of the Annunciation, Brighton, 
wrote saying that in view of the Bishop’s position, he 
had either to obey or resign. He could not obey, there- 
fore, he begged his Lordship to accept his resignation. 
The resignation of the vicars involved that of several 
curates, and the Bishop began to feel uncomfortable. Still 
he accepted the resignation and hoped for the best. Three 
days later came a letter from Mr. Nugent, Vicar of 
St. Martin’s, also in Brighton. He did not resign. But 
he told the Bishop all he was doing and proposed to do. 
He would reserve the Sacrament, but he would reserve 
the bread only and not the wine as the Bishop had or- 
dered. He would not have benediction, but he would en- 
courage visiting the Sacrament in every way possible. 
Whether he was a man of straw put up to he'p the Bishop 
out of his trouble or whether he was not, does not ap- 


pear. The poor Bishop said his letter was a filial one, 
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and assured him that his promise to omit benediction 
would make everything satisfactory. Mr. Nugent, there- 
fore, did not have to resign. Whereupon Mr. Cocks’ and 
Mr. Hinde’s parishioners begged them to withdraw their 
resignations and rehabilitate themselves on the same foot- 
ing as Mr. Nugent. The Bishop said he would be only 
too glad to have them do so. We hope better things for 
them, their curates and their parishioners. 


The Clerical Oath 


The usual solicitude of outsiders for the proper admin- 
istration of the Catholic Church continues unabated ; the 
latest worry being about the oath which theologians 
take when they begin to teach and preach. 

To be looked after with such persistency ought to be 
more or less comforting, but misery loves company, and 
we should like to hear at least a faint murmur of disap- 
proval of the solemn ceremony that takes place on the 
marble steps of the Capitol when the Chief Justice in 
his robes of office administers the oath to the President 
of the United States. Some information should also be 
vouchsafed of the Chief Justice himself who swears that 
his decisions on the bench will be in keeping with the 
laws of the nation. Then there is that offensive oath 
of the soldier to fight for his flag; the oath of the new citi- 
zen who promises allegiance to his adopted country ; and 
the oath of the witnesses at the bar in all the courts of 
Christendom, who kiss the Book, and ca!l God to witness 
that they will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Why should the unhappy men who take 
an oath to testify to divine truth and to support the divine 
constitution which Jesus Christ has established be rele- 
gated to a class apart and regarded as pariahs in human 
society ? 

But we are told, that is not the question. 
surrendering your intellectual liberty. You swear to be- 
lieve what some man or some body of men may tell you, 
and by so doing you renounce the greatest privilege of 
humanity, the freedom to think. 

Why should we be reproached with that? 
advanced philosophy of to-day makes man only a part 
of the cosmic machine, and grants him freedom in noth- 
ing; emotions, will, or intellect. He thinks because he 
cannot help thinking. The cog in his environment is 
touched and sets him going. Of course, that is not free- 
dom; and those who admit such nonsense should beware 
of reproaching us with servitude. 

It is needless to say that the philosophy which brands 
humanity with such dishonor has always been regarded 
with terror by the Church. She has ever been the cham- 
pion of humanity and will never cease to fight for its 
greatness and dignity. As for its freedom she will never 
insist upon subjection to any man except in as much as 
such a one is the representative of Almighty God. Her 
doctrine is that man is endowed with a spiritual and im- 
mortal soul, which is invested with freedom to such an 


You are 


The most 





extent that he may for a time exercise the awful power 
of defying even his Creator. And as she knows the soul 
better than any other teacher, she tells us that this, and 
every other kind of freedom, is primarily not in the in- 
tellect but in the will, The intellect of itself is not free. 
Its first flashes of thought come to it unbidden from the 
flitting phantasms of the imagination, and it is the will 
and not the intellect that decides whether the process of 
thought shall cease or continue. 

When it has permission to proceed with its work it is 
not free yet, as it may be involved in conditions which 
certain controversialists of to-day, who plume themselves 
on being thinkers, would do well to nonder. Some of 
these limitations of intellectual liberty it may not be inop- 
portune to state. 

In the first place the man who is ignorant, biased or 
ill informed, is not free. His mind is in chains and has 
no more power to arrive at truth, which is the end and 
object of the intellect, than a man has to walk who is 
blind, deaf and bound to a post. Nor is he free to con- 
clude that a thing is true because he thinks it is; nor is 
he permitted to substitute imagination for understanding : 
nor to sweep aside every argument of the other side a 
priori, and without due consideration; nor to posit false 
premises or to deduce absurd conclusions; nor to main- 
tain that what is true to-day may be false to-morrow; 
nor to reject the testimony of others when it is based on 
unimpeachable evidence; nor to fancy that with the flick- 
ering tallow-dip of his little mentality he can light up the 
profoundest abysses of heaven and earth. The greatest 
philosophers the world has ever known were unwilling 
to attempt the task, and confessed that to fathom the 
mysteries of the world beyond, a light from thence was 
indispensabte. 

Such is the attitude of the Catholic Church. The 
needed light has come. A revelation has been made by 
God to man, and that has set man free: free from the 
darkness of ignorance and error; free with the freedom 
of the children of God; imperfect now because “ we see 
as in a glass and darkly; ” perfect in heaven because there 
the light is full and the knowledge complete. Then faith 
gives way to vision and we see God who is Essential 
Truth face to face. Then and then alone are we truly 
free, for error is impossible, 

The custody of that revelation has been entrusted to 
the Catholic Church; and her teachers will swear to de- 
fend it; even if, like the martyrs, who were the Church’s 
bravest witnesses to divine truth, they have to seal their 
testimony with their biood. 


A Genuine Woman 


She is an old woman now, for she was born long ago 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. She 
knows nothing of and probably cares less for western civ- 
ilization, for she lives in far-away Indo-China, and bridge 
parties, and the clamors of suffragettes, and women’s col- 
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leges, and college settlements, and social functions, and 
theatres and balls and banquets, are of no concern for 
She knows nothing of history or literature, for she 
She does not live in palatial apart- 
Her garb is 


her. 
cannot read or write. 
ments or deck herself in gorgeous attire. 
old and patched and her life-long home is only a canal 
or river boat. There is no suggestion of blue blood in 
her veins and her name is the reverse of aristocratic. It 
has a curious sound for us western barbarians, yet she is 
a noble woman, for all that, and had no need of all the 
frippery and nonsense we are so fond of, to show her 
greatness of soul, and to do wonderful things for hu- 
The words of Solomon, “ Who shall find a 
valiant woman? Far and from the uttermost coasts is 
the price of her,” are verified to the letter in her. 

Born about 1822 near the city of Haiphong of Christian 
parents, Ba-Han-Nhan, for this is her name, married a 
fisherman when she was nineteen, and took up her resi- 
dence on the sampan, or native boat, which had been pre- 
sented to the young couple, and there she has spent the 
greater part of her long and useful life. Aboard the boat 
were born all her children, of whom five survive and are 
now fathers or mothers of families. At the time of her 
marriage, the persecution of the Emperor Minh Manh 
was at its height. The missionaries were hunted down, 
imprisoned and put to death, and great numbers of the 
faithful paid with their lives the penalty of having em- 
“Tt was not easy 


manity. 


braced the teachings of the Church. 
to hear Mass in those days,” says the old lady, “ for the 
priests were compelled to hide in the depths of the forests 
or to take refuge on a sampan, to avoid the soldiers who 
were hot on their trail. Many a time, they hid themselves 
on our boat, and many were the narrow escapes that we 
had from capture; those were the days when we prayed 
fervently, when we heard Mass devoutly, for nobody 
could tell whether we should ever hear another Mass.” 
}a-Han-Nhan was about thirty years of age when the 
dreadful persecution of Tu-Duc, in 1850, swept like an 
awful whirlwind over the country, and in that time of 
bitterest trial, she and her husband were the chief re- 
source of the missionaries. She often acted as messen- 
ger, carrying letters and funds from one to another. If 
she had been detected, her life would have been forfeited, 
as she well knew, but she did not hesitate to undertake 
considerable journeys on foot to perform her charitable 
office. She was satisfied that the presence of a mission- 
ary on the sampan brought the blessing of God upon their 
work, for we must remember that they were poor people 
dependent upon fishing for the wherewithal to live. 
Even after the storm of persecution had ceased to rage, 
the faithful had no church but their boats. Three of these 
were drawn up abreast and thus, as a missionary ex- 
there was provided off-hand a church with 
the faithful, gathered in some quiet inlet 
servation, would cluster around the float- 


presse! it. 
three naves: 
secure from 
ing chapel, assist at Mass and hear the sermon. 

This truly valiant woman is now nearly ninety vears 








of age and yet, in spite of the hardships of her earlier 
days, she is strong and vigorous and in full possession 
of her faculties. Among her other good works, she has 
adopted and reared with maternal tenderness fully a 
dozen little orphans who knew no mother but her. Sur- 
rounded by her children and her children’s children and 
by the children of her adoption, she holds a position of 
authority over them which has been hers exclusively 
since the death of her worthy husband some ten years 
ago. 

The various calamities, such as typhus fever, flood 
and droughts, which frequently afflict Tongking, bring 
many unfortunate native Catholics to the city of Haiphong 
in hopes of bettering their condition. For these old Ba- 
Han-Nhan is all activity and zeal. She looks after their 
most pressing wants, not hesitating to go out and solicit 
alms for them among the well-to-do, and advises them 
where to establish their humble homes. Four little Cath- 
olic villages in the neighborhood of Haiphong owe their 
existence chiefly to this valiant survivor of the days of 
bloody persecution. She is a living link with the sad yet 
glorious past, for she speaks to grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of the heroic age in the history of the 
Church in Tongking, when the Faith which they now pro- 
fess without fear of violence brought temporal suffering 
and even death at the hands of blood-mad tyrants. They 
have disappeared, but she, stronger in her weakness than 
they in their might, remains to tell of the times that tried 


men’s souls. 
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The total number of cholera cases in Russia to the 
end of August was 154,445, and the deaths were 74,723. 
The disease is decreasing in Southern Russia, but increas- 
ing along the Volga. Cases are beginning to be frequent 
in Naples, and the German Emperor had to change his 
route in Hungary to avoid danger of infection. 


The Italian residents of New York are now proposing 
to erect a monument to the author of the “ Divina Com- 
media.” The statue of the poet, of heroic size, will be 
backed by a shaft of granite sixty-five feet from base to 
summit. Symbolical figures of Literature and Religion 
and life size groups representing Dante’s visions of Hell, 
Purgatory and Heaven will decorate the base. At the foot 
in bas-relief will be the Roman wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, and above the poet’s head an American eagle 
bearing a laurel crown. The monument will be tipped 
with a single star. If the design is approved by the city 
authorities the memorial will be assigned to a place in 
one of the city parks. 





coe 

AMERICA is indebted to Mr. James V. Shields, of 
Brooklyn, and also to the excellent and well-edited Tablet 
of that Borough, for the fight they are making to have 
AMERICA placed on the shelves of the Brooklyn Free 





Library. 
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- LITERATURE 
Humor in Public Speaking.* 


At one time the art of humor was taken very seriously in the 
schools. Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, not to speak of lesser 
lights like Demetrius and Plutarch, wrote philosophical treatises 
on this important subject. In more recent times the Jesuit, 
Vavasseur, a great classical scholar and a voluminous writer, 
published a book on humor. That was the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. But now, if we except the Scotch rhetoricians, 
the whole treatise on humor which once formed so striking a 
part of the course of rhetoric, is reduced to a definition of one 
or two terms illustrating chiefly the distinction between wit and 
humor. 

Should this condition of affairs be allowed to continue? 
Should this art become one of the lost arts? Should the theory 
and science of promoting the happiness of mankind cease to 
occupy the mind of great reasoners? No sensible man can 
acquiesce in such a dismal prospect. Why should our colleges 
give courses in modern novels and ignore a course in recent 
humor if our education is to live up to its profession of pre- 
paring for life? 

There have been some signs of late which indicate that the 
gravity of the situation is appealing to thoughtful minds. Several 
magazines within recent years, notably the serious-minded Af- 
lantic, have opened their columns to discussion upon humor. 
But as those most competent to speak on the topic are too busy 
in producing to reflect upon the principles which control the 
product, the articles have been somewhat desultory and composed 
of statistics and of prospectuses announcing new fields of en- 
deavor rather than of profound contributions to the philosophy 
of this subject. 

Happily two important events within the last few months 
prepare us for an improvement on desired lines. One of our 
modern humorists and a former president of the American Press 
Humorists, who has recently won the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, announces for his sixth lecture season an entirely new 
lecture, entitled Humor—Its Making and Mission. This an- 
nouncement has been hailed with general satisfaction in the 
scientific world. It proves among other things that the American 
Press Humorists are not a close corporation who refuse to 
reveal their secret processes, that the Doctor is not going to 
permit his title to be merely ornamental, and finally that the 
philosophy of humor is not going to die, or Aristotle, Cicero, 
Quintilian, Vavasseur and Tom Daly will know the reason why. 

For those who will not be able to enjoy this post-doctorate 
dissertation as well as for those who will, there is published a 
book which will supply or supplement a scientific acquaintance 
with humor. That work is “ Mark Twain's Speeches.”The con- 
clusions which this work furnishes towards a systematic dis- 
cussion of the topic of humor naturally take the shape of a 
severe, if not complete lecture addressed to a class of students :— 

At the outset, members of the class of modern humor, we 
must limit the very broad field of knowledge upon which we are 
entering, confining the discussion to humor in public speaking. 
You must not forget here the important distinction laid down 
by the authorities in this matter. Accord:ng to Aristotle (Eth. 
Nicom. IV, 14), Cicero (de Orat. §§ 221, 224) and Plutarch 
(quaest. conviv. -II, 1) there are two of humorous 
speakers, those who make humor a means and those who make 
it an end. In the work of Mark Twain we are now considering, 
you will find examples of both kinds. Unhappily the first kind, 
where humor is a means and not an end, is not as fully illus- 
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trated as we might like. The best example is the speech, Copy- 
right, delivered at Washington before the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. While it gives freer scope to humor than the great 
orators have allowed themselves, it very fully illustrates the 
power of humor when invoked as an ally of oratory. Laughter 
has an edge and momentum which finds its way into vital spots, 
proof against other weapons. Demosthenes did not disdain this 
means. Cicero used a joke book and left materials for three 
volumes of orators’ aids published by his secretary. These 
volumes unhappily for the science you are devoting yourselves 
to, have perished. The individual jokes still survive, we can 
be sure, but through this loss we are in ignorance of early appli- 
cations of many well-known stories. 

The greater number of compositions in “ Mark Twain’s 
Speeches” belong to the second class, where humor is aimed 
at professionally, although even here the purpose is judiciously 
disguised. Beginning with the preparation of a humorous 
speech, you will find Mr. Howells in an important introduction 
revealing the care and art of our author. “He studied every 
word and syllable and memorized them by a system of mem- 
ories peculiar to himself. He studied every tone and every 
gesture and he forecast the result with the real audience from 
its result with that imagined audience.” These words reveal 
the artist who can deliver a sudden, spontaneous flash of wit 
on the spur of the moment after a week’s preparation. Another 
exhibition of premeditated extemporaneousness is often furnished 
by pretending to get your information from some one present, 
or by telling your stories as happening to one of your audience. 
In this case you would do well to follow Mr. Twain’s practice 
and single out the chairman or another speaker as the peg upon 
which to hang your remarks. The general rule, however, for 
stories, observed by our author, is to have them happen to your- 
self or to a relative. Relatives can be coined at will and a 
humorist past is always in keeping with a humorous present. 

Coming now to the actual humorous speech, I shall 
present you with the conclusions in a summary way. Be brief. 
Mark Twain has one hundred speeches in four hundred pages. 
3e sure that it is well known that you are a humorist. Our 
author made a dismal failure at Boston. The reason seems to 
have been that the audience did not know he was intending 
humor, or the reason may have been that one of Mark Twain’s 
successful means here failed. It is characteristic of his humor 
to treat the most serious subjects with a light familiarity. So 
he does with suicide, lying and moral obligations or sober facts 
He forgot that in Boston Emerson and other literary lights are 
never taken except seriously. 

As you say a sacred thing lightly, say a nonsensical thing 
solemnly. This you will find stated by Cicero (l.c.) who has 
already classified most of Mark Twain’s humor. The latter 
supplies us too with examples of other species mentioned by the 
Roman rhetorician. These you will imitate. I cannot mention 
them all. The unexpected, in Cicero’s opinion, is the most 
ludicrous. So like Twain inject some sudden turn of thought 
just where it is not looked for. Save a little pathos for the end 
as a dash of contrast to bring out the humor better. In a word, 
with Cicero’s classifications, with a thorough study of this inter- 
esting model, having one shock of incongruity, one story which 
happened to yourself, one very brief touch of pathos, finally 
with the help of other’masters of the making of humor, you 
will, if you are other Clemenses, equal, if not surpass Mark 
Twain as a humorous speaker. Francis P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


The American magazine, in its current number, reproduces an 
interesting photograph of Mr. Thomas Augustine Daly, the poet 
of the Catholic Standard and Times. He is surrounded by his 
family; and a eulogistic sketch of the poet includes a pleasantly 
humorous commentary on the various figures of the group. 
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Wesleyanism. By A. BARBRIDGE, S.J. Die Erziehung Zur Keuschheit. Gedanken. _von | must appreciate the conditions which ac 
und Dr. Franz Krus, 


London: Catholic Truth Society. 

This little pamphlet, through no fault of 
the author's, is disappointing. It is disap- 
pointing because he has been forced to pack 
into 32 pages a labor of love which, with 
less toil to himself and an assured treat for 
the reader, might have been made to occupy 
320. Yet even in the lozenge form the book 
will provide plenty of nourishment for those 
who read and re-read it; while those who 
like their literature condensed and admire 
scientific packing will find it a marvel of 
concentration. The contents, too, like the 
delicate fish from Brittany, are sweetened 
by the olive oil of Christian sympathy, and 
we are bound to feel pity rather than anger 
for John Wesley in his confused groping 
truth. Had Wesley been as definite 


clear-minded as 


after 


and most formal heresi- 
would never have founded Meth- 

formal heretic is a deliberate 
the true Church, but Wesley 


parted from Anglicanism because he thought 


archs, he 
odism. A 
seceder from 
being a cari- 
Christianity. In re- 
involved an 


it bore too many signs of 


cature of true some 


spects, at least, his secession 


approach to Catholic truth. If the reader 
is left somewhat perplexed as to Wesley’s 
true theological position, he must not at- 
tribute this entirely to the compressed state- 
ment of the case, but likewise to the fact 
that Wesley himself never attained to that 
degree of enlightenment which would have 
satisfied his own doubts and made his the- 
ology at any rate consistent. 
J. KENDAL, S.J. 

In celebration of the centenary of the 
birth of the Right Rev. Michael O'Connor, 
first Bishop of the Catholic 
of that city, has made its issue of Septem- 
illustrated of 

Bishop O'Connor, one of the 


Pittsburg, 


ber 22, an historical record 
the di ycese 
heroic figures of the history of the Church 
in the United States during the last century, 
March 16, 1844, and 


From the high ideals 


founded the paper on 
was its first editor. 

he set for its conduct it has not departed 
the current commemorative is- 
the least of its notable accom- 
plishments. The late Mr. Jacob 
who died January 14, 1908, in his eighty- 


third year, was associated with the paper 


since, and 
sue is not 


Porter, 


ftom its inception, and for nearly all the 
intervening years its manager. His bishop 
could say of him at the end that he had 
stain of 
Its 


present conductors are jealously keeping it 


published the paper “without a 


perfidy or dishonor to a sacred trust.” 


on the same plane. 
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EDUCATION 


Net 35 cents. 


Doctrine. By 
Baltimore: The 


In the New York Times of September 
17, Brander Matthews, Professor of Dra- 
matic Literature, Columbia University, 
presents an interesting study of a topic 
long a favorite with him—the continual 
shifting of meanings of words in every 
language that is still active on ihe lips 
of men. Arguing that this shifting fol- 
lows in response to recurring needs, Mr. 
Matthews attention to the 
ditions which have introduced the differ- 
attached to the word 
the United States 
and in Great Britain. “ The educational 
systems of the two nations are strangely 


calls con- 


ence of meaning 


‘university ” here in 


dissimilar,’ he says, “and therefore cer- 
tain different 
on the opposite shores of the western 


words convey meanings 


ocean.” In England a university is com- 
posed of a group of colleges and the 
of 


groups 1s 


university to the con- 
that of a 
government component 
states. The take 
charge of the instruction of the students, 
it merely examines 


relation the 


stituent similar to 
to its 


university 


federal 
does not 
it does no teaching, 
students presented by its colleges and 


confers degrees upon them if they be 
found worthy. The term in that land, 
therefore, derives its significance from 


what actually occurred shortly after the 


founding of univers‘ties in the middle 
ages The functions in these great 


schools speedily became specialized, some 


dividing into several faculties, each of 
which took charge of one great branch 
of study, as now in Germany; some di- 
viding into colleges, or subordinate 
teaching bodies as now in Oxford and 
Cambridge. This diverse manner of de- 
velopment it is, Mr. Matthews, 
which has led to the curious fact that the 


“university ” 


says 
idea evoked by the word 
in the mind of a German is quite different 
from that evoked in the mind of an Eng- 
* According to the German un- 
derstanding of the Oxford has 
probably no right to entitle itself a uni- 
Similarly here in America one 


lishman. 
word, 


versity.” 





companied the growth of universities 
among us, to arrive at a clear idea of 
the divergent point of view of what a 
university is. With us from the begin- 
ning a college was an institution of learn- 
ing where a student remained for four 
years as an undergraduate, devoting him- 
self to the liberal arts, whereby he was 
supposed to acquire breadth of outlook. 
Out of such institutions, Mr. Matthews 
thus explains the historic development 
of the university: “Here and there a 
college, favored by opportunity, estab- 
lished or took over a law school or a 
medical school, a school of applied 
science or a school of architecture, de 
veloping also in time a logical schem« 
of graduate studies in the same subjects 
which are taught in the more elementary 
fashion in the four-year programme otf 
the college itself and in other subjects 
fitted for maturer students.” Owing to 
the fact, notes Mr. Matthews, that this 
accretion and development was often 
more or less accidental, and rarely deliber- 
ately planned, it is not difficult to realize 
how different the expansion was in different 
institutions, and how to-day we have 
probably no two universities among us 
in which the evolution from the college 
has been precisely parallel. What the 
term imports here in the United States 
may be gathered from the definition ac 
cepted by a committee of the National 
Association of State Universities, which 
affirms a university to be: “an institute 
which should include (1) a college rest- 
ing on a four-year high school cours¢ 
and offering two years of general or 
liberal work and two years of university 
work; (2) professional law, 
medicine and engineering, based 
the completion of two years’ colleg: 
work; (3) a graduate school 
equipped for research work. 


courses in 
upon 


properly 


Defects noted in our present day 
school system by representative educa- 
tional writers:— 

Mvucu Worx.—Between the pre- 
vailing principle of public school au- 
thorities that the child should have a 
superficial acquaintance with many sub- 
‘ects and the desire of practical parents 
that their children shall be thoroughly 
taught, the children in our public schools. 
and especially in the grammar grades, 
are being overburdened with work.- 
Washington Post. 

One Bic One.—Two-thirds of our school 
children are forced out of school by the 
increasing pressure of the struggle for 
subsistence, to help earn money for the 
support of the family. Ninety per cent. 
of parents give their children the best 
education they can afford. 


Too 
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The lesson is that a civilization that 
permits only 30 per cent. of the children 
at least a good common school educa- 
tion and only 10 per cent. a high school 


course is defective somewhere.—Los An- 
geles Herald. 
ANOTHER.—These be no longer slow 


and stupid times wherein reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling are considered essen- 
tials to education. In these days we seek 
rather the development of the embryonic 
soul, the pretty fluttering ego, the careful 
training of the seeds of eccentricity and 
mania.—Detroit Free Press. 

Neciect EssentiAts.—Fads_ in the 
schools are well enough in their way, so 
long as they do not interfere with funda- 
mentals. Somehow the fundamentals in 
Minneapolis schools are neglected. They 
are supervisors of everything on earth 
except the important and_= standard 
studies.—Vinneapolis Journal. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Troubles between employers and men 
still continue in the English shipyards. 
No one settled than another 
breaks out. On September 3, a lock-out 
of all the boiler makers on the Tyne 
began, involving some 40,000 men. The 
say that they are taking this 
means to rid of the independent 
striking on the part of the men which 
ior some time past had made their con- 


sooner is 


masters 


get 


dition intolerable. The hands would 
begin a job which the masters were 
bound to finish in a certain time and 
then strike unexpectedly, refusing to 
obey the officials of the Union who 
would call upon them to observe the 
agreements between it and the em- 


ployers. The workmen retort that to 
strike in this way is the only means of 
securing attention to their complaints 
that it is of little use the 
complaints and go on with their work, 


to register 


since once the job is finished, the mas- 
ters pay no attention to them. A strike 
is preparing in the Rhondda Valley coal 
mines of what the miners 
allege to be the wrongful dismissal of 
workmen in one of the pits. It will 
affect over 10,000 men. It is impossible 
fer us at a distance to say where the 
fault Probably there is wrong on 
both What is evident to all is 
the futility of agreements which cannot 
be enforced, and in the breaking of 
these the masters seem more. sinned 
against than sinning. 


on account 


lies. 


sides. 


Whatever makes for thrift should be 
encouraged in the young, since its en- 
emies are being multiplied constantly. 
For one which helps to saving there are 
perhaps a hundred agencies soliciting to 
useless spending, from the automatic 





candy and gum machine to the moving 
picture show. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to be able to report the progress of 
school savings banks begun twenty-five 
years ago by J. H. Thiry of Long Island 
City, N. Y. They are in operation in 
1,168 schools of this country, distributed 
through 118 cities in 23 states and over 
$5,000,000 have been deposited, an ay- 
erage of $200,000 a year. The deposits 
of New York school ch'ldren amount to 
$1,500,000. The banks have been intro- 
duced into Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines and also into Canada. 
According to the Registrar General's 
quarterly return just issued, the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is 45,469,534. The 
population of England is 36,169,150; of 
Scotland, 4,929,251; and of Ireland, 4,371,- 
33. There were 295,709 births and 154,- 
deaths. During the second quarter 
of 1910 the birth rate was only 26 per 
thousand, the lowest rate for that quar- 
In Sussex, Kent, Middle- 


832 


ter on record. 
sex and the south generally the marriage 
and birth rates were very low, while in 
the 

high. 


north they avere correspondingly 


During 1909 the number of divorces in 
France were 12,874. In 1900 the ratio of 
divorce to every 10,000 inhabitants was 
3.68. In 1909 it was 6.56. In this matter 
France and the United States are about 


equal. 


ECONOMICS 


Attorney General Wickersham would 
have the Alaska coal-measures opened. 
He is said to find it at least illogical 
to have railways in the country paying 
$14 a ton for British Columbia and Jap- 
anese coal, when they have such better 
fuel near them. We hope he has been 
misreported. It would be very hard to 
find a railway in Alaska paying any such 
price for Japanese or British Columbia 
coal, unless it buys by the scuttle, or 
unless the managers of the railway own 
a separate company the ships which 
Neither is it clear that 
Alaskan much better than 
the others. Lastly no one would dream 
of opening a mine merely to supply the 
railways of Alaska. The Attorney Gen- 
eral suggests the leasing of Alaska coal 
lands in such a way as to allow. the 
Government to resume them on reim- 
bursing the lessees. This method may 
be unobjectionable with regard to the 
Chicago Traction Companies which are 
under the eyes of the leasing city gov- 
ernment. To transfer it to the coal 
mining companies in far away Alaska, 
would be to open the door to fraud. 


as 
carry the coal. 


coal is so 








Both the Canadian Northern Railway 
and the Grand Trunk are in temporary 
difficulties with regard to their trans- 
continental lines. The former has, it 
is said, been notified by the Railway 
Commission that the line it has laid out 
from Edmonton to the Yellowhead Pass 
lies too near that of the Grand Trunk, 
and it may have to find another route. 
The Grand Trunk has announced that 
unless it can get a sufficient supply of 
labor, it will be unable to keep its agree- 
ment of finishing the road by 1914. The 
company maintains that it is impossible 
to obtain sufficient white labor; the 
3ritish Columbia Government refuses 
absolutely to allow the employment of 
Chinese. Under circumstances 
the contractors refuse for the present 
to undertake the section between Yellow- 
head Pass and the Pacific Coast. 


these 


The exceeded the exports 
again during August, the former amount- 
ing to $138,357,780, and the latter to 
$134,794,355. The imports were almost 


evenly divided into dutiable and undutt- 


imports 


able goods, there being a little over 
69 million dollars worth of each. The 
exports for the eight months of 1910 
ended with August 31, were $1,054,183,800, 
the imports were $913,569.more. Duti- 


able goods were .522 plus of the whole 
value of imports. In 1909 the percentage 
was .554 plus, and in 1908 .56. 





cost of the Chamber of Deputies 
Of 


The 
in France amounted to $2,360,000. 
this sum $1,773,000 went to the payment 
of deputies. Printing cost $112,000, and 


funeral expenses $5,600. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Archbishop Farley has completed the 
program for the consecration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on October 5. The Mass 
on that day will be celebrated by Cardinal 
Cardinal Vannutelli and Cardinal 
Logue will be present. The preacher will 
be Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis. In 
the evening the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. 
and 


Gibbons. 


Faleonio, will sing solemn  vespers, 
Bishop Hickey, of Rochester, will preach. 
a Mass for the children of 
the parochial be celebrated, 
with none but children admitted. On Oc- 


tober 7 there will be solemn Pontifical Mass 


On October 6 


schools will 


for the religious communities. Father Camp- 
bell will preach. In the evening there will 
be a reception to the visiting prelates at 


the Catholic Club. 





In 1911 the Eucharistic Congress will be 
held in Seville, Spain; in 1912 in Vienna, 
Austria; in 1913 in Lyons, France. In 1914 
it is hoped that it will come to the United 
States. 
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The Rev. Bernard Vaughan, S.J., will 
preach in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at the 
High Mass on Sunday, October 2. In the 
evening of October 4 he will lecture in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, for the bene- 
fit of the Brooklyn College. 





In commemoration of the installation of 
Pope Pius X as Sovereign Pontiff, in 1903, 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Ambrose 
Agius, O.S.B., Apostolic Delegate to the 
Philippine Islands, gave a dinner to the 
pocr of Manila. The Apostolic Delegate 
was present at the feast attended by the 
Bishop of Jaro, the Bishop of Leyte and 
the Rector of the Ateneo of Manila, while 
the guests were served by noted citizens 
of Manila, Spaniards, Filipinos and Am- 
ericans. Five hundred people were bounti- 
fully fed, receiving also every one a media 


peseta. 

Rev. M. A. Drennan, C.M. of Philadel- 
phia has been elected Provincial of the 
Vincentian Fathers of the Eastern Pro- 


vince of that Congregation in succession 
to the Very Rev. James McGill who retires 
owing to his advanced years, having reach- 


ed the age of 85. 
The Right Rev. Stanislas Touchet, 
Bishop of Orleans, France, visited the 


Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs, at Auries- 


ville, Montgomery Co., N, Y., on Sept. 18, 


to honor the memory of Father Jogues 
and Réné Goupil. Father Jogues was a 
native of the diocese over which the 

shop presides. Mgr. Touchet and the 


Rev. Thomas Burke, Bishop of Al- 
preached to thousands of pilgrims 
from that section of the State. 





Catholics of Scandinavian birth or des- 
cent are invited to join the recently organ- 
ized St. Ansgar League, the next meeting 
be held, on October 5, at 
St., New York. 


will 
61st 


of which 
117 West 


Very Rev. Anselm Kennedy has_ been 
elected Provincial of the Most Holy Name 
of Franciscan Order. 


Province the 


Bishop Ludden consecrated his cathedral 
Immaculate Conception, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on September 25. Archbishop Far- 
ley officiated at the solemn Mass, and 
Bishop Conaty, of Los Angeles, preached 
All the bishops of the province 


of the 


the sermon. 
were present. 





Right Rev. Patrick Finegan, recently 
parish priest of Ballinamore and vicar gen- 
eral of the diocese, was consecrated Bishop 
of Kilmore, September 10, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Cavan, Ireland. Bishop Finegan 
had been twice elected dignissimus, but at 
his own request the choice was not ratified. 





On this occasion his wishes were overruled. 
The consecration was performed by Bishop 
O’Donnell, of Raphoe, and the sermon was 
preached by Rev. Peter Finlay, S.J. In 
reply to addresses from the public, religious 
and educational bodies of the diocese, the 
bishop said that the time had arrived when 
no man who had the requisite experience, 
ability and probity should be excluded from 
membership of administrative bodies on 
the ground of religion or politics. Such 
tolerance would lead more quickly to na- 
tional self-government. Replying to the 
National Teachers he said: “ The task of 
educating the child in religious or secular 
knowledge primarily belonged to the 
parent, and if with his consent this task 
was taken over by the State, ratepayer or 
teacher, they also took over the parent’s 
obligations and were bound to put religious 
knowledge in the foreground of the work.” 


PULPIT, PRESS, AND PLATFORM 


Bishop Walter A. Sellew, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., in his annual address to the Pitts- 
burg conference of the Free Methodist 
Church in session at Vandergrift, sounded 
a warning to Protestants, and declared that 
Protestantism was in decay. He said in 
part: “ My heart is greatly grieved at spir- 
itual conditions as they exist generally in 
the world. I am not at all optimistic. | 
have tried to be, but I cannot. The spirit 
of Protestantism in the United States 
in decay. At the Catholic Eucharistic Con- 
gress of the world, held recently in Mon- 
treal, hundreds of thousands of people slept 
out of doors on Friday night. Protestant- 
ism is dying out and will soon be a thing of 


is 


the past.” 


SCIENCE 


Hitherto the difficulty in using Parsons’ 
steam turbines to generate electricity, was 
so to reduce their speed as to allow of 
direct coupling with the generator. To- 
day, however, high speed is the object, and 
the 1000 kw. unit is designed to make 3600 
instead of 1000 revolutions a minute. The 
high speed turbine is found to possess many 
advantages over the low. The following 
figures show the gain in point of size. 


1000 r.p.m. 3600 r.p.m. 
turbine turbine 
RAMEN cies denivéiccker 12 ft. 8 ft. 
Size of bearings....... 6 ft. 4 ft. 
Max. drum diameter ... 3 ft. 20 in. 
Min. drum diameter ...17 in. 10 in. 
Bee COUN susciecduas 2 49 


4 

These figures show an engine of greater 
symmetry and occupying 15 per cent. less 
space. Besides, the reduction in dimen- 
sions makes flawless castings more obtain- 
able, and consequently increased mechanical 





strength. Smaller bearings are used, andi 
the blades are longer than the old, in com- 
parison with the diameter of the drum. 
All these causes combine to give the high. 
speed turbine 4 per cent. greater efficiency 
than the low speed. Danger from centri- 
fugal force is lessened by the reduction of 
the mass of the revolving parts, and their 
freedom from flaws in casting. The heat- 
ing of the bearings is minimized by a system, 
of lubrication, which easily meets the re- 
quirements of the lighter engine. 





That capillary tubes containing radium, 
emanations are capable of emitting elec- 
tric discharges is the recent discovery 
of Prof. Debierne. Sparks have been, 
measured up to one-tenth of an inch, 
produced at intervals of a minute. They 
are usually noticed along the interior 
surface of the tube, where presumably 


there are slight flaws, and at times 
through the gaseous emanations. This 
phenomenon is noticed only in tubes 


made of certain kinds of glass, especially 
those containing much lead and fluoresc- 
ing violet under the emanations. The 
discharge is attributed to the accumula- 
tion of the alpha and beta particles in 
glass of unusually high coefficient of re- 
sistance. 


— 


Kieselguhr have lately 
been discovered at the bottom of certain 
lakes in Norway. Kieselguhr is a fossil 
substance, composed of silicious skeletons 
of small animals and is proof against fire, 


F. J. Tonporr, S.J. 


300,000 tons of 


acid and frosts. 


, Transportation of living fish from one 
distant to another has_ hitherto 
failed of success. A new process is now 
under trial between this country and Ger- 
many and the results are being watched 
with keen interest by scientists on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The specimens are 
placed in glass jars, filled in the usual lab- 
oratory fashion, with a sufficient amount 
of pure oxygen for the voyage, and her- 
metically sealed. Success with small ship- 
ments on voyages of from two to three 


country 


days have been recorded. 


To the rapidly growing list of alloys 
another, compounded by H. B. Weeks, an 
English chemist, has been recently added 
which will be known as Duralumin. This 
metal is described as being slightly heavier 
than pure aluminum, and equal to steel in 
strength. It can be rolled, drawn, stamped, 
extended, and forged at corresponding 
temperatures and corrodes less readily than 
other aluminum alloys. Its specific gravity 
is about one-third that of brass and the- 
purposes for which it can be used are prac- 
tically unlimited. 
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PECULIAR OBSERVATIONS OF HALLEY’s CoMET. 


Almost every number of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten for the last three 
months—a number generally contains 8 
pages and appears every 5 days—has had 
some observations of Halley’s comet to re- 
cord from astronomers in all parts of the 
world. The great majority of these com- 
munications state that nothing at all unusual 
was noticed. 

One of the latest numbers of this excel- 
lent periodical, No. 4431, of August 4, brings 
the following interesting item, which we 
take out of a long article by E. E. Barnard, 
of the Yerkes Observatory. 

“In this connection, I may be permitted 
to mention the peculiar atmospheric con- 
ditions that prevailed here about noon on 
May 19. This is necessary because some- 
thing similar was seen in Germany (A..N. 
4414) [A. N. is the abbreviation for Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten] and also in various 
widely distant parts of this country, as 
shown by the material gathered by the U. 
S. Weather Bureau from its observers, and 
may have some bearing on the close ap- 
proach to the earth of the tail of Halley’s 
comet. 

“ Material in connection with this phe- 
nomenon and with the observations of the 
comet at the Yerkes Observatory is being 
collected by Professor Frost for publication 
at an early date. 

“On May 19, at noon, and for several 
hours afterwards, the sky presented a rather 
unusual appearance. A horizontal bar of 
brilliant prismatic colors (red above) about 
25° or 30° long, was visible in the south 
at an altitude of about 20°. This pheno- 
was produced among high cirrus 


menon 
clouds. The low cumulus clouds from the 
south obscured the band in _ passing. 


Around the sun was a prismatic halo, 22° 
in diameter, as measured by Mr. Lee with 
a theodolite. All about the sun were 
patches of irridescence on the cirrus.” 

The observations which Barnard refers 
to in A. N. 4414 (May 27) are those of M. 
Wolf, Heidelberg, Germany. He says (in 
German): “It was late in the afternoon 
[of May 19] before a Bishop’s ring [that is, 
a luminous circle of from 12 to 18 degrees 
radius] was seen about the sun. As only 
relatively small twilight changes had been 
noticed of late, a twilight of entirely un- 
expected intensity, extent and duration be- 
gan to develop on the evening of the 19th. 
Three consecutive purple lights could be 
observed, and all the phenomena noticed 
on or before July 1, 1908, after the erup- 
tions of Krakatoa and Mont Pelée were re- 
peated in an intensified degree. 

“The Bishop’s ring about the moon ap- 
peared with an intensity that I had never 
seen before. The cloud formations 
of late were extremely interesting. Cirri 
ef all kinds and with all possible radiation 





points showed themselves through and over 
one another. The most peculiar of all were 
the thin cirri that were like smoke trails, 
visible by slanting illumination, and 
extending from S. 20° E. to N. 20° W., 
and passing without interruption through 
all other systems and imitating the form 
of ray-like northern lights.” 

W. Krebs, of Grossflottbek, Holstein, Ger- 
many, said in the same number 4414: “The 
cloud formation of the morning of May 
19 consisted of shining cirrus veils. . . 
Along with this thin cirrus veiling there 
arose a solar column 5 degrees high above 
the rising sun, and a strong irridescent 
mock-sun north of the sun. . . . The 
cirrus veils were arranged in polar stripes, 
radiating from S.E. to N. W. Within this 
direction delicate ringlets and curves were 
noticeable, but no _ particularly distinct 
striping.” 

“ Simultaneously with the mock-sun there 
arose an aureola about the sun of 5° radius, 
of a peculiar white-shining light.” 

The only other unusual observation of 
Halley’s comet is the one appearing in the 
same number 4414, in the shape of a tele- 
gram in German from Tashkent, Russian 
Turkestan, which is as follows: “ Halley’s 
comet, May 18, 21h, [9 A.M.] Tashkent 
[time], noticeable [bemerkbar] through thin 
clouds in solar projection. Sykora.” 

In No. 4431, of August 4, there is an ex- 
tended account by letter in German. We 
quote it entire. 

“During the transit of the comet, the 
sun was visible in Tashkent only at in- 
tervals through thin clouds and during the 
last ten minutes of the transit. The transit 
was observed by projecting the sun’s image 
by means of a 3-inch telescope under a 30- 
fold magnification. The sun’s disk was pro- 
jected in total darkness, and at about 20.95 
hours [8.57 A.M.]Tashkent mean time I 
and my wife succeeded in noticing the pro- 
jection of Halley’s comet. The comet 
showed itself in the projection like a fog 
spot (like a finger mark on paper). We 
could observe only for a few minutes, it 
is true, but during this time the distance 
of the fog spot from the northeast edge 
of the solar disk diminished. The egress 
was not seen on account of clouds. 
The diameter of the projected disk of the 
sun was 13 cm. [5% inches] and that of 
the comet a little larger than 1 cm. [% 
inch]. The magnitude of the motion during 
the three minutes of observation amounted 
to about % cm. [3/16 inch], but its exact 
direction could not be determined. On ac- 
count of having observed the sun for many 
years, I am in a condition to say that the 
best way to observe the sun is to project 
its image in total darkness, and that it was 
only in this manner that I succeeded in 
recognizing the comet. As to the state of 
the sky, it is known that one may often ob- 





tain good views of the sun before it sets 
through stratus clouds. And as a matter 
of fact, at the time of the observation the 
spots, facule and the granulation of the 
sun were very distinctly visible upon the 
dimly lighted solar disk. Tashkent Ob- 
servatory, 1910, May. J. Sykora.” 

That only one man in the world should 
have been able to see Halley’s comet in 
transit across the sun is very strange, the 
more so as his telescope was only a 3-inch, 
whilst other astronomers with much larger 
instruments and with no less skill saw ab- 
solutely nothing. Did he mistake a slowly 
drifting cloud for the comet? The name 
Sykora seems to be a new one in astron- 
omy: it is not to be found in Les Observa- 
toires Astronomiques et les Astronomes is- 
sued by the Royal Observatory of Belgium 
in 1907. 

As to the other observations mentioned, 
it may be that the phenomenon was merely 
meteorological and only accidentally coin- 
cident in time with the comet’s transit. 
The objections to its being due to refrac- 
tion caused by cometary matter are the 
observed passage of the comet’s nucleus 
over a faint star and its total want of an 
absorption spectrum, as mentioned in 
AMERICA July 2 and August 27. 

WILLIAM IF. Rice, s.J. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Tue CATHOLICITY OF THE KING OF SAXONY. 


To the Editor of AMERICA :— 

A correspondent has sent me the en- 
closed clipping from the Washington Post 
of July 10, with a request to be informed 
as to the truth of the statements therein 
The article in question is from 
writer, named 


contained. 
the pen of a _ syndicate 
the “Marquise de Fontenoy,” and as it 
has attained considerable publicity, owing 
to its duplication in a number of other 
papers in the United States, I think it 
proper to avail myself of the columns of 
your excellent review to state that there 
is not a vestige of truth in any of the state- 
ments made in said article. A residence of 
several years in Saxony, and an acquaint- 
ance with the King and the other members 
of the Royal family afford me absolute 
knowledge upon this subject. The article 
is as follows :— 

“King Frederick of Saxony’s aggressive 
attitude toward the Vatican, in connection 
with the recent encyclical of the Pope and 
the autograph letter of remonstrance which 
he addressed to Pius X about the matter, 
have, of course, had the effect of reviving 
the rumors of his impending conversion to 
the Lutheran Church, to which 4,000,000 
out of his 4,500,000 subjects belong. 

“The reigning house of Saxony has ad- 
hered to the Roman Catholic Church since 
the days of Elector Frederick Augustus I, 
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who, in 1697, abjured Lutheranism and be- 
came a convert to the Church of Rome, in 
irder to qualify himself for his election 
toithe throne of Poland. Some 60 
later his house lost the Polish crown, but 


years 


retained its allegiance to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, 

“ King Frederick has, however, assumed 
a very independent attitude with regard to 
the Vatican—even prior to his accession to 


the throne. To begin with, he divorced his 


wife, the former Archduchess Louise, of 


\ustria-Hungary, after her elopement with 
Prof, Giron, although divorce is strictly 


irbidden by the Roman Catholic Church. 


lhen, too, after his succession, he issued a 
general order to his army, permitting its 
ffieers to become Freemasons and to join 
lodges. For more than half a century they 
had been strictly prohibited by royal decree 
having affiliation with Free- 


from any 


masonry—in fact, his four predecessors 


If, Albert 


devout Catholics 


and 
that 


would never have dreamed of offend- 


lrederick Augustus John, 


Cit ree such 


were 
the 
HCY 
ing the papacy by removing this restriction 

‘In addition to this, King Frederick has 
taken pains to appoint Lutherans fo most of 
the important court offices previously held 
hy Roman Cath« tics. 


teste 1 


\nd now he has pro- 
more vigorously than any Lutheran 
monarch against the Pope's recent ency- 
lical assailing Lutheranism. Indeed, so 
sutspoken has the king been in his denun- 
‘lation of the forth 
| 


lemonstrations of enthusiasm and lovalty 


encyclical as to call 


on the part of all his Protestant subjects. 

ae leads to the belief that 
he will very shortly revert to the faith of 
I 


is this that 


us ancestors and complete his severance 
trom the Roman Catholic Church by takin: 


to himself a new wife. Of course he can- 


not wed again so long as he remains a 


Roman Catholic, and since the marriage of 
John has remained 
and his brother Max is a priest, his people 


his brother childless 
are anxious that he should contract another 
matrimonial alliance in order to still further 
assure the succession of his crown.” 

King Frederick August of Saxony is a 
most devout and practical Catholic: he is 
an example to every member of our Church 
in the consistency with which he performs 
his religious duties. He is a daily attendant 
it Mass anda monthly communicant, and at 
the time the article alluded to was written, 
he was taking part in religious processions 
his and brother and sister 
in the Court Church, at which I was an 
attendant. 


with sons his 


The King is on terms of the greatest 
affection with his brother, Prince Max, who 
abandoned his royal rank and privileges to 
hecome an humble priest in the Catholic 
Church. The King is a most devoted 
father and is constantly with his children, 
whose training and education is entirely in 
~harge of Catholics, one of the court chap- 








lains having complete direction of their re- 
It is true that the King 
notorious mis- 


ligious instruction. 
his 
rendered such a_ step 
“strictly forbidden by the 
the article of the 
states, that is, it 


divorced wife, whose 


conduct necessary. 
not 
Catholic Church” 
“ Marquise de lontenoy ” 
does not forbid separation in certain cases ; 
but it never breaks the marriage bond. It 
re-marriage, and the King has 
this, or appealed to 
Rome upon the subject. The King did not 
adopt an aggressive attitude upon the sub- 
ject of the Borromeo Encyclical. It was 
stated in the press at the time that it was 
his intention to write a note to the Pope 
regarding the same, but it is a significant 
fact that the letter of His Majesty or any 
acknowledgment thereof emanating from 
the Vatican has not appeared in any Ger- 


Divorce is 


as 


prohibits 
never contemplated 


man or Roman newspaper. 

Neither is there any truth in the state- 
ment that the King has appointed Lutherans 
held Cath- 
positions are usually 


to court offices previously by 


olics. These court 
held by heredity and are not influenced by 
creed. It is rather amusing to read that it 
is believed the King will shortly revert to 
the faith of his ancestors, in view of the 
fact that during the thousand years the 
Wettin dynasty has ruled in Saxony for 
only a century and a half did it apostatize 
from the ancient Faith AMERICAN. 


Dresden, Saxony, 


OBITUARY 

The Rev. Louis A. Lambert, LL.D., for 
many years the Editor-in-chief of the New 
York Freeman's Journal, and pastor of the 
Church of the Ascension, Scottsville, N. Y., 
died on Sunday at Idylease Inn, Newfound- 
land, N. J. The venerable priest was taken 
ill a month ago, and since then little hope 
was entertained of his recovery. Owing to 
the ability with which he edited the Free- 
man’s Journal and the reputation he ac- 
quired as a polemical writer, few clergy- 
men were better known throughout the 
United States. His services in the cause 
of religion, particularly with his pen, will 
long be remembered. In the early ’80’s he 
made his forceful reply to the noted in- 
fidel, Robert Ingersoll, and his “ Notes on 
Ingersoll” secured for him at once a fore- 
most place among the controversialists of 
his time. A rejoinder entitled “ Tactics of 
Infidels ” is a worthy companion of the for- 
mer treatise. Father Lambert was to have 
read a paper at the Eucharistic Congress in 
Montreal, the subject being “ Popular Ob- 
jections to Belief in the Real Presence,” 
but illness prevented his attendance. His 
paper, which was read by a substitute, was 
received with applause, and _ resolutions 
were passed at the Congress commending 
the venerable priest’s long service in the 
ministry and in the field of journalism. 





Father Lambert was born 75 years ago 
at Charleroi, Pa., and made his early studies 
at St. Vincent’s College. He studied for 
the priesthood in the Archdiocesan Semin- 
ary of St. Louis, and was ordained in 1859. 
During the civil war he was chaplain of 
the Eighteenth Regiment of Illinois Infan- 
try, and later became professor of moral 
philosophy and theology at the New Yerk 
Novitiate of the Paulist Fathers. Father 
Lambert had a long and distinguished 
career as a journalist. He founded in 1874 
and was editor of the Catholic Times (now 
the Buffalo Catholic Union and Times) 
until 1880, when he became editor of the 
Philadelphia Catholic Times, retaining that 
post for two years, and finally assuming 
charge of the Freeman's Journal in 1894. 
His labors in the sacred ministry were no 
less distinguished. He began his priestly 
career as assistant pastor at Cairo, Ill., and 
missionary at Shawneetown; and after the 
war returned to Cairo where he labored 
zealously till 1868. Later he was pastor at 
Seneca Malls and Waterloo, N. Y., and for 
the last twenty years at Scottsville. 

The day of rampant infidelity is past. 
That it was brief and inglorious is largely 
attributable to the wit and resourcefulness 
of Father Lambert. When the Church in 
this country or rather when Christianity 
needed a champion, the intrepid warrior 
was ready. His lance was never lowered 
foe, and his triumph was the triumph 
The worthy priest 


toa 
of the Christian host. 
leaves behind him a name that will always 
shed lustre on the period in which he lived. 
and on the journal of which he was so ac- 
complished an editor. 





On Thursday, September 16, at the pas- 
toral residence, died the Rev. Thomas Mat- 
thew Farrell, of St. Mary’s Church at Little 
Falls, N. Y. On the Sunday before his 
death, Father Farrell led the annual pil- 
grimage of St. Mary’s congregation to the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs at Auries- 
ville. He said Mass at the Shrine, con- 
ducted the exercises of the Way of the 
Cross on the Hill of Prayer, carried the 
Blessed Sacrament in solemn procession 
to the Ravine, and gave the Benediction to 
the thirteen hundred pilgrims of his parish. 
But the zealous priest collapsed under the 
strain, and all efforts to save his life were 
fruitless. Born at Frankfort, N. Y., in 
October, 1875, Father Farrell became pastor 
at Little Falls less than three years ago, 
succeeding the Rev. William White. The 
work of his last day in the ministry shows 
how unsparing Father Farrell was of him- 
self and how zealous he labored for the 
souls entrusted to him. His death, es- 
pecially following so close on that of the 
beloved Father White, is deeply mourned 
by the Catholics of Little Falls, as well as 
by the people of Hudson, N. Y., where he 
was assistant pastor for several years. 








